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KNOW  THAT 

"L.  D.  S.  Training  Doesn't  Cost— It  Pays!'* 

Business  is  definitely  better,  and  there  is  an  increasing:  demand  for  oar 
graduates — not  only  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  elsewhere  as  well- 
Will  you  be  prepared  for  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow? 
Write  for  full  information,  or  visit  the  school. 

LOW   RATES                  DAY  AND  EVENING                 ALL   THE  YEAR 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGH 

70  North  Main                              Salt  Lake  Citv                              Wasatch  1812 
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WITH     MOTOR-DRIVEN     BRUSH— LIGHT- 
EASY    TO    HANDLE— AGREEABLY    QUIET. 


For  the  first  time  all  three 
basic  principles  of  clean- 
ing— all  combined  in  one 
machine — Cleans  Better 
— Cleans  Faster. 

Eliminates  tiresome  arm 
action  from  our  vacuum 
cleaning,  cleans  by  power- 
ful MACHINE  ACTION. 
The  lowest  price  ever 
asked  for  a  cleaner  of 
such  quality  and  perform- 
ance. 

$5.00  down — ^balance  on 
easy  terms — Phone  for 
demonstration. 


The  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company 

177  East  Broadway  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone  Wasatch  4764 
Or  Any  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  Store 


Add  new  life,  new 
charm  to  your  home! 

Paint  Walls  and  Woodwork  with 

BENNETT'S 

GLOSS 

INTERIOR 

FINISH 

16  Modish  Shades  and  Tints 

Dries  Overnight  to  a  Brilliant,  Hard 
Finish 

Made  and  sold  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  & 
PAINT  CO. 

61-65  West  First  South  Street 
Salt  Lake  City 

Dealers  throughout  the  Intermountain 

States 


HOME 


STe  Royal  DeLUXE  Shirts 

Special  Machinery  Enables  Us  To  Give  Our  Patrons 

A  CLEVER  NEW  SERVICE  ON  SHIRTS 
TRY  OUR  EFFICIENT  FAMILY  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 


Was.  2624—2625 

Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 
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Help  Yourself  to  ENERGY 

You  help  yourself  to  a  generous  portion  of  energy  when  you 
include  Fisher's  Vitamin  **D"  Bread  in  your  diet.  In  addition 
to  the  energy  for  hard  work  and  muscle  building  properties, 
this  better  bread  supplies  the  Vitamin  "D"  all  children  need  to 
help  build  better  teeth  and  strong  bones.  Order  from  your 
grocer  today.  FISHER'S  VITAMIN  "D"  BREAD 

A  Product  of  G4MERICAN  LADY  BAKING  COMPANY 

100%  Home-Owned  NRA  Bakery 


You  Should  Learn 
Home  Canning 

The  boy  or  girl  who  knows  how  to  can  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats  at  home  should  never 
have  to  go  hungry. 

KERR  sponsors  the  National  4-H  Club  Canning  Achievement  Contest 
each  year,  giving  away  many  valuable  prizes. 

If  you  are  a  4-H  Club  Member,  write  for  complete  information  and  the 
list  of  prizes  to  be  given. 

Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Go. 

Sand  Springs,  Okla, 
Dept.  A-7 


CREAM  WANTED 

HIGHEST  MARKET  PRICES 
PAID  FOR  TOP  QUALITY  CREAM 


Ship  to 

Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  Go. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Rexburg,  Idaho 


BANQUET 

BETTER.  BUTTER 

CHEESE  and  EGGS  | 
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leep  th£  i^abbatK  lay  Holy 

By  Elder  Joseph  F.  Merrill,  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  in  the 
"Millennial  Star"  {Portrait  on  Cover) 

Latter-day  Saints  arc  familiar  with  the  inspired  teachings  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  who  said:  "There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven 
before  the  foundations  of  this  world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are  predicated. 
And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that  law 
upon  which  it  is  predicated"  ( Doctrine  and  Covenants  130:20,  21. )  Further, 
the  Prophet  Nephi  voiced  the  glad,  inspired  doctrine  that  "men  are  that  they 
might  have  joy"  (2  Nephi  2:25.)  This  great  prophet  also  declared  that  the 
joy  of  the  righteous  "shall  be  full  forever." 

But  if  men  observe  not  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  what  can  they 
expect — certainly  not  that  their  joy  "shall  be  full."  From  the  days  of  Moses, 
the  great  lawgiver,  the  Lord  has  commanded  that  His  children  "remember 
the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy"  (Exodus  20:8).  This  commandment  was 
repeated  by  the  Lord  for  us  in  these  last  days  in  revelations  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith.    The  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord — as  a 
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holy  day — is  taught  by  all  Christian  churches.  The  teachings  of  our  Church 
on  this  subject  were  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
when  he  said: 

"To  observe  the  Sabbath  day  properly  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  Latter- 
day  Saint.  What  are  we  required  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  day?  The  revela- 
tions of  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  are  very  plain  on  this  subject,  and 
these  should  govern  us,  for  they  are  in  strict  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Savior.    Here  are  some  of  the  requirements: 

^|The  Sabbath  is  appointed  unto  you  to  rest  from  your  labors. 

"The  Sabbath  is  a  special  day  for  you  to  worship,  to  pray,  and  to  show 
zeal  and  ardor  in  your  religious  faith  and  duty — to  pay  devotions  to  the  Most 
High. 

"The  Sabbath  is  a  day  when  you  are  required  to  offer  your  time  and  at- 
tention in  worship  of  the  Lord,  whether  in  meeting,  in  the  home,  or  wherever 
you  may  be — that  is  the  thought  that  should  occupy  your  mind. 

"The  Sabbath  day  is  a  day  when,  with  your  brethren  and  sisters,  you 
should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Saints,  prepared  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper;  having  first  confessed  your  sins  before  the  Lord  and 
your  brethren  and  sisters,  and  forgiven  your  fellows  as  you  expect  the  Lord 
to  forgive  you. 

"On  the  Sabbath  day  you  are  to  do  no  other  thing  than  to  prepare 
your  food  with  singleness  of  heart,  that  your  fasting  may  be  perfect,  and  your 
joy  may  be  full.    This  is  what  the  Lord  calls  fasting  and  prayer. 

"The  reason  for  this  required  course  upon  the  Sabbath  day  is  also  plainly 
stated  in  the  revelations.  It  is  that  one  may  more  fully  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world;  and  to  this  end,  also,  the  Saints  are  required  to  go  to  the 
house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  their  sacraments  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

"Now,  what  is  the  promise  to  the  Saints  who  observe  the  Sabbath?  The 
Lord  declares  that  inasmuch  as  they  do  this  with  cheerful  hearts  and  counte- 
nances, the  fulness  of  the  earth  is  theirs.  { See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  59. ) 
.  .  .  All  [needful  material  things]  are  promised  to  those  who  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  among  the  commandments  is  this  important  one,  to  observe 
properly  the  Sabbath  day."     {Gospel  Doctrine,  307-309.) 

We  recommend  to  all  who  see  these  lines  that  they  read  and,  study  these 
words  of  President  Smith,  and  then  observe  them. 


SHADOWS  ON  THE  WATER 
By  Ezra  J.  Poulsen 

Who  has  not  admired  the  reflection  of  earth  and  sky  from  the  glassy  surface 
of  a  mountain  lake?  The  water  mirrors  many  moods  with  various  degrees  of 
perfection. 

A  calm  surface  reflects  the  most  perfect  imagery  as  well  as  the  clearest  depths. 
Likewise,  a  calm  temperament  shows  depth  and  clarity.  Neither  will  distort  the 
imagery  of  truth;  both  are  symbols  of  integrity. 

Wind — even  the  slightest  breeze — breaks  the  imagery  and  distorts  it  into 
grotesque  shapes.  Storm  destroys  it  altogether.  Anger,  like  wind  and  storm,  is 
murky,  violent,  impervious  to  light,  destructive.  It  is  reflected  impotence  from 
the  treacherous  whirlpools  of  the  being. 

Deep  water  is  the  most  perfect  reflector  of  the  blue  sky,  for  there  are  no 
conflicting  objects  revealed  by  shallowness  to  detract  from  the  main  theme.  In  the 
same  manner  courage  reveals  the  depth  of  the  soul,  for  courage  is  the  reflected 
glory  of  deep  and  lasting  purpose. 

In  murky,  stagnant  water  one  finds  ugly  crawlers,  loathsome  insects,  and 
treacherous  bogs.  The  very  stench  of  such  a  place  is  offensive.  Here  is  symbolized 
indolence,  the  product  of  wasted  time,  wasted  energy,  dissolute  habits. 


President  David  O.  McKay  s  Message 

Beloved  Associaies  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Deseref  Sunday  School 
Union — and  Fellow  Teachers: 

Let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  element  of  confidence  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  students  and  teachers.  One  of  the  highest  aims 
of  education  is  to  develop  resources  in  the  child  that  will  contribute  to 
his  well-being  as  long  as  life  endures.  True  education  awakens  the  desire, 
first,  to  achieve  mastery  over  weak  and  selfish  indulgences;  second,  to 
develop  greater  manhood  and  beautiful  womanhood;  third,  to  implant 
within  the  soul  at  least  the  promise  of  a  friend  or  of  a  companion  who 
later  may  be  fit  for  husband  or  wife,  for  an  exemplary  father  or  a  loving 
intelligent  mother;  fourth,  to  prepare  one  to  face  life  with  courage,  to 
meet  disaster  with  fortitude  and  to  face  death  without  fear.  To  accomplish 
these  true  aims  the  teacher  must  first  win  the  confidence  of  the  child. 
Confidence,  says  Milton,  imparts  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  its  possessor. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  little  lad  who  had  accompanied  a  party  of 
English  botanists  who  were  collecting  specimens  of  rare  flowers.  From 
a  cliff  the  party  had  discovered,  through  field  glasses,  a  peculiar  flower 
dotting  the  green  valley  that  lay  several  hundred  feet  below  the  cliff 
on  which  they  were  standing.  To  descend  was  impossible  and  to  reach 
the  valley  from  another  approach  would  mean  several  hours  delay.  After 
talking  the  situation  over  for  several  minutes,  one  of  the  party  turned  to 
the  boy  and  said,  "Young  fellow,  if  you  will  let  us  tie  a  rope  around  your 
waist  and  lower  you  over  this  cliff  and  let  us  pull  you  back  without  harming 
the  plant,  we  will  give  you  five  pounds." 

The  boy  looked  dazed  for  an  instant,  then  ran  off,  apparently  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  being  lowered  over  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  but  within  a  short 
time  he  returned  bringing  with  him  an  old  man,  bent  and  gray,  with  hands 
gnarled  and  calloused  by  hard  labor.  Upon  reaching  the  party  of  botanists, 
the  boy  turned  to  the  man  who  had  made  the  offer  and  said,  "Sir,  this  is 
my  dad.  I'll  go  down  into  the  valley  if  you  will  let  my  dad  hold  the  rope" 

This  is  the  kind  of  confidence  I  would  have  established  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  It  is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  win  just  such  trust.  To 
shatter  such  confidence  when  once  won  is  little  short  of  criminal.  Confi- 
dence is  won  first  by  living  an  exemplary  life.  This  often  means  self- 
denial,  but  the  teacher  who  willingly  forgoes  personal  pleasure  and  con- 
venience for  the  benefit,  comfort  or  encouragement  of  another  approaches 
the  sublime  principle  of  spiritual  growth  enunciated  by  the  Savior  when 
he  said,  "He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  But  remember, 
fellow  teachers,  the  corollary  is  also  true — he  who  will  not  deny  himself 
for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  another  shall  lose  his  influence 
as  well  as  his  own  spiritual  strength. 

Let  confidence,  then,  be  established  between  teacher  and  students  and 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  conscientious  teacher  will  follow  as  surely 
as  sunshine  follows  the  dawn.  Thus  the  teacher  becomes  inspired  that 
she  might  inspire  those  who  trust  her. 

What  this  desired  confidence  of  the  child  is  to  the  teacher,  so  should 
the  teacher's  confidence  and  trust  be  in  God.  Feel  the  consciousness 
that  He  is  near  us  and  the  assurance  of  His  help  and  guidance.  Seek  Him 
in  all  your  efforts  to  succeed,  call  upon  Him  in  adversity  and  you  will  find 
Him  a  comfort,  a  guide  and  an  inspiration. 

Oh  Holy  trust,  oh  endless  sense  of  rest, 

Like  the  Beloved  John 
To  lay  your  head  upon  the  Savior's  breast 

And  thus  to  journey  on. 

God's  choicest  blessings  attend  you  as  you  merit  the  trust  and  con- 
5Pfidence  of  childhood  and  youth. 


Sunday  School  Notes  and  News 


PRESIDENT  McKAY'S  MESSAGE 

We  print  on  the  preceding  page  a  message 
from  President  David  O.  McKay,  pre- 
pared for  and  delivered  at  our  annual  stake 
Sunday  School  conferences  of  1935,  which 
have  just  closed.  Wc  have  refrained  from 
publishing  this  message  because  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  at  each  of  the  stake  con- 
ferences, and  such  publication  would  have 
neutralized  its  effect.  Manv  people,  how- 
ever, have  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  impressive 
paper,  and  wc  have  withheld  the  privilege 
knowing  that  it  would  be  published  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conferences.  We  now 
present  it  to  our  readers  with  the  hope  that 
the  choice  thoughts  of  President  McKay  may 
be  read  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

HOW  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  MAY 
BE  IMPROVED 

1.  By  getting  more  people  to  sing. 

2.  By  improving  the  instrumental  music. 

3.  By  getting  more  people  to  come  on  time. 

4.  By  better  marching. 

5.  By  putting  the  notices  and  announce- 
ments on  a  bulletin  board,  rather  than  making 
so  many  orally. 

6.  By  conducting  the  exercises  without  loss 
of  time.  (Where  is  time  lost  now?) 

7.  By  having  teachers  attend  regularly. 

8.  By  officers  and  teachers  making  pupils 
feel  welcome. 


9.  By  eliminating  all  interruptions  and  dis- 
order. 

10.  By  better  spirit  of  reverence. 

11.  By  making  the  chapel  more  attractive. 

12.  By  relieving  the  crowded  conditions. 

13.  By  increasing  the  number  of  people 
attending. 

14.  By  the  superintendency's  having  ev- 
erything  under  control  and  well  prepared. 

15.  By  better  attention  to  ventilation — 
heating —  lighting —  cleanliness —  seating — 
greeting  people  at  the  door — rest  room  fa- 
cilities. 

STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS 

The  last  of  the  1935  Stake  Sunday  School 
Conventions  were  held  Simday,  June  23rd. 
In  all.  111  stakes  responded  to  the  call  with 
very  encouraging  attendance.  Of  411  ap- 
pointments of  General  Board  members  all  were 
filled  except  one  due  to  illness.  Approximately 
75,000  miles  were  traveled  without  accident 
or  harm  to  our  members,  or,  as  far  as  we 
know,  to  any  attendant,  for  which  we  thank 
the  Lord  of  All.  From  many  stakes  have 
come  words  of  commendation  for  the  inspir- 
ing program.  The  visual  demonstrations  of 
"A  Teacher  Preparing  His  Lesson,"  and 
"Class  Room  Activities"  presented  our  Sun- 
day School  message  in  a  new  and  interesting 
way,  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Burgess,  their  family  and  dogs,  on  their 
way  to  the  farthest  north  Sunday  School  in  the  Church.    They  have  traveled  in  this  manner 
all  winter,  going  two  miles  to  the  Beaver  Crossing  Simday  School,  Alberta,  Canada,  with 
weather  sometimes  as  cold  as  62  degrees  below  zero. 
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OPINION  AND   KNOWLEDGE 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who,  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  lights  a  candle  so  liiat 
he  might  see?  Or  what  would  you  say  of 
one  who,  when  he  wanted  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  theory  of  relativity,  con- 
sulted a  farmer  or  a  mechanic,  instead  of 
going  direcdy  to  Einstein,  who  is  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  idea?  Yet  some  teadiers  of 
theology  and  religion  in  our  time  often  com- 
mit this  sort  of  foolishness;  only  in  another 
way. 

This  is  because  they  do  not  draw  a  sharp 
enough  line  of  distinction  betwen  the  scholar, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seer,  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  scholar  is  one  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  a  particular  subject — bacteriology, 
psychology,  philosophy,  or  even  religion  and 
theology.  We  accept  his  word  on  his  spe- 
cialty because  he  knows  what  he  talks  about 
or  because  he  points  the  way  by  which  what 
he  says  may  be  verified,  so  that  we,  too,  may 
know.  And  so  we  go  to  him  with  the  utmost 
confidence  for  information  on  this  or  that 
particular  subject. 

The  seer  is  one  who  has  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  spirit-forces  of  the  uni- 
verse. He,  too,  knows,  but  not  because  he 
has  studied;  he  knows  because  he  has  ex- 
perienced. Whenever,  therefore,  we  are 
seeking  information  on  religion  or  theology, 
we  go,  not  to  the  man  who  has  studied  science 
or  philosophy  or  history  or  even  religion, 
but  to  the  man  who  has  had  spiritual  experi- 
ences. This  man  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit- 
ual expert.  Such  a  man  was  Isaiah  and 
Paul  and  Joseph  Smith.  Such  a  person  was 
Jesus — the  greatest  of  all  spiritual  experts. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  when  a  man  is 
giving  out  "knowledge"  on  a  subject  that 


is  not  his  line,  his  opinion  is  not  in  the  same 
class  as  his  utterances  within  his  own  field. 
And  since  the  scholar  and  the  seer  are  in 
different  fields  of  thought  and  activity,  we 
must  discriminate  between  what  they  say  on 
each  other's  ground.  Why  should  any  one 
quote,  say,  Darwin  or  Lyman  Abbot  on  re- 
ligion when  one  has  such  spiritual  authori- 
ties as  Jesus  and  Joseph  Smith?  Especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  Darwin  nor 
Abbott  even  claimed  to  have  had  spiritual 
experiences  of  the  kind  we  read  about  in 
the  New  Testament. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RECORD 

A  full  and  complete  record  of  Sunday 
School  events  in  the  Salt  Lake  Stake, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Jubilee  His- 
tory published  by  the  General  Board, 
has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Louise  Gil- 
lespie, Stake  Secretary  of  Sunday 
Schools,  containing  the  history  of  the 
Stake  Board  with  its  activities,  meet- 
ings; personnel  of  the  various  ward  Sun- 
day School  officers  and  teachers  and  a 
record  of  Union  meetings,  etc. 

The  record  has  been  neatly  typewrit- 
ten and  is  contained  in  a  loose-leaf  cloth 
cover.  It  is  just  exactly  what  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  had  in  mind  when  he  re- 
quested the  stakes  to  make  such  a  com- 
pilation. With  the  additions  which  may 
be  easily  made  between  now  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Sunday  School 
organization,  Miss  Gillespie's  book  will 
be  an  ideal  history  of  the  schools  of 
that  stake.  We  commend  it  as  a  fine- 
example  for  other  stakes  to  follow. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

(L»  D»  S.  Hymnst  No.  20,  Verse  2) 
May  we  forever  think  of  Thee, 
And  of  Thy  sufE'dngs  sore, 
Endured  for  us  on  Calvary, 
And  praise  Thee  evermore. 


Prelude 


Slowly. 


Postlude 

Tracy  T.  Cannon. 
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SECRETARIES 


A.  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 
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YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW— 

—WE  WANT  TO  KNOW 

Take  up  a  copy  of  the  monthly  report 
form. 

Consider  it  as  a  list  of  the  facts  which 
the  oflScers  and  teachers  of  your  school 
ought  to  know  about  the  school;  or  what 
we  want  to  know  about  it. 

Realize,  also,  that  when  these  facts 
are  known  by  local,  stake  and  general 
officers  we  are  all  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  direct  our  energies  unitedly  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  where  the  facts  show  improve- 
ment is  necessary. 

The  statements  made  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  are  of  fundamental 
importance  to  the  success  of  all  of  us 
as  administrators  of  Sunday  School 
work.  Ask  your  superintendency  to  give 
them  careful  consideration.  By  all  means 
do  your  work  with  reference  to  the  re- 
port so  thoroughly  that  you  will  be  en- 
tirely above  criticism. 

Note  then  what  your  reports  ought  to 
show  to  be  accurate,  complete  and  thor- 
oughly trustworthy: 

After  the  names  and  dates — 

Ward  population  on  the  last  Sunday. 

Enrollment  roll  by  roll  or  class  by  class 
— t)n  the  last  Sunday  of  last  month  and 
of  this  month. 

Number  of  subscribers  to  quarterlies. 

Number  on  each  department's  enlist- 
ment roll. 

Attendance  including  visitors  Sunday 
by  Sunday  and  department  by  depart- 
ment last  month  and  the  same  Sunday 
this  month. 

Totals  of  all  these. 

Time  of  opening  each  Sunday. 

Number  of  persons  tardy  each  Sunday. 

Number  of  2%  minute  addresses. 


Time  allowed  for  Singing  Practice, 
Net  time  allowed  for  class  work. 
Number  of  officers  and  teachers  at- 
tending Prayer  Meeting. 

Superintendent's  Weekly  Council 
Meetings  held. 

Date  of  Monthly  Report  and  Business 
Meeting  and  number  present. 

Number  of  officers  and  teachers  at- 
tending Union  Meeting. 

Number  subscribers  to  The  Instructor. 
Signatures  of  the  officers  responsible 
for  the  report. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  report  to 
show  how  nearly  perfect  your  school 
is,  but  to  reveal  the  facts  of  the  school. 
If  the  facts  show  the  school  to  be  nearly 
perfect,  of  course  everyone  is  pleased, 
but  the  report  gets  its  merit  and  value 
not  from  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
school,  which  it  reveals,  but  from  its 
own  accuracy,  completeness  and  trust- 
worthiness. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  report  may 
reveal  perfection  in  some  respects  in  a 
school  and-yet  the  report  itself  may  be 
incomplete.  Such  a  report,  as  a  report, 
is  of  little  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  accurate,  complete  and  thoroughly 
trustworthy  report  may  reveal  a  school 
far  from  perfect,  but  such  a  report  would 
be  a  report  of  real  merit. 

The  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
report  must  be  complete,  accurate  and 
thoroughly  trustworthy.  When  it  is,  it 
puts  the  responsible  officers  in  possession 
of  the  facts.  With  the  facts  they  can 
proceed  intelligently,  effectively  and 
with  their  eyes  open  to  improve.  Every 
executive  of  experience  will  testify  em- 
phatically of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
being  in  possession  of  the  facts,  if  one 
is  to  succeed  as  an  executive. 


IS  THE  POPE  CONSIDERED  BY  CATHOLICS  AS  SUBJECT  TO  HUMAN  FAULTS? 

The  Catholic  Sun  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  answers  this  question  as  follows:  "The  Pope  is 
a  human  being  and  subject  to  human  weakness;  therefore  it  is  possible  that  he  may  commit 
sin.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  teach  that  the  Pope  is  exempt  from  the  sins  common  to 
humanity  and  Catholics  do  not  believe  this.  They  do  believe  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  but 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral  character.  He  may  commit  sin  as  any  other  Catholic 
and  he  is  bound  to  use  the  same  divine  means  of  pardon,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  There 
is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  two  ideas  of  impeccability  and  infallibility,  or  freedom 
from  error  in  teaching  the  Church  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 

This  answer  is  endorsed  by  Monsignor  D.  G.  Hunt,  editor  of  the  Intermountain  Catholic, 
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'  Libraries 

General  Board  Committee: 

A.   Hamer  Reiser,  Chairman; 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  T.  Albert 

Hooper,  J.   Percy   Goddard. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE 
LIBRARY 

Three  Ways. 

The  Sunday  School  Library  can  be 
enlarged  in  three  ways :  by  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  materials;  by  gift  and 
by  loan. 

Because  Sunday  Schools  usually  oper- 
ate upon  such  meager  budgets,  it  is  not 
practical  to  rely  much  upon  purchase 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  library. 
However,  in  the  course  of  soliciting  the 
gift  or  loan  of  books,  the  librarian  may 
find  some  people  who  will  contribute 
money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
materials  for  the  library. 

Show  the  Need: 

When  the  librarian  sets  about  the  job 
of  persuading  people  to  contribute 
money,  books  or  other  material,  he  faces 
the  practical  situation  of  impressing  upon 
the  prospective  donors  what  the  needs 
arc  and  how  serious  they  are. 

The  following  method  is  suggested: 
First,  make  a  careful  survey  yourself 
of  the  needs.  Second,  solicit  the  co- 
operation and  suggestions  of  teacher^ 
and  lay  before  them  your  plan.  Third, 
invite  someone  in  your  community,  who 
is  able  to  help,  to  visit  a  particular  Sun- 
day School  class  with  you.  Explain 
tactfidly  that  the  school  needs  something 


which  the  prospective  donor  can  supply. 
Fourth,  visit  the  class  when  the  teacher 
is  able  to  demonstrate  the  need,  or  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  tactfully  point 
out  the  need  and  suggest  how  the  pros- 
pective donor  can  help. 

Examples  o}  Needs: 

One  of  the  commonest  needs  is  a 
blackboard.  Next  comes  pictures.  Often 
pupils  need  the  text  material,  quarterlies 
or  access  to  the  standard  works  of  the 
Church.  The  parents  of  children  need- 
ing these  should  be  invited  to  visit  the 
class  and  observe  the  need. 

During  the  priesthood  activity  period, 
after  the  regular  Sunday  School  class 
period,  the  teachers  of  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Church  History  classes  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  children  in  a  period 
of  purposeful  and  appropriate  activities. 
Here  the  need  of  special  kinds  of  library 
equipment  is  particularly  serious.  A  visit 
here  will  show  teachers  making  an  heroic 
effort  to  provide  appropriate,  profitable 
activities  for  the  children.  Too  often 
this  is  done  without  any  materials  what- 
ever. What  a  vast  difference  would  be 
observed  if  the  teachers  had  the  right 
kind  of  pictures,  story  books,  handwork 
materials,  crayons,  scissors,  paper,  pen- 
cils, etc. 

Needs  like  this  should  be  exhibited 
tactfully. 

Roll  of  Honor: 

Sunday  Schools  are  supported  wholly 
by  volunteer  labor  and  means.  To  in- 
vite someone  to  contribute  materials  and 
means  is  equivalent  to  inviting  him  to 
contribute  his  time  and  talent.  The  roll 
showing  the  service  rendered  by  officers 
and  teachers  is  a  roll  of  honor.  Similarly, 
a  roll  of  donors,  who  contribute  their 
treasure,  should  be  kept.  The  historical 
section  of  the  minute  book  would  be  an 
appropriate  place. 
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MAPS  AND  CHARTS 

Many  inquiries  come  with  regard  to 
maps  and  charts  for  the  use  of  Sunday 
School  work.  Many  of  our  Sunday 
schools  received  a  few  years  ago, 
through  The  Instructor,  a  set  of  five 
maps  consisting  of  the  following: 

Roman  Empire:  Travels  of  St.  Paul. 

New  Testament  Palestine. 

Palestine  Divided  Among  the  Twelve 
Tribes. 

From  Egypt  to  Canaan. 

Early  Bible  Lands. 

Ask  your  superintendent  where  these 
maps  are  and  make  use  of  them.  To 
those  schools  who  do  not  have  the  maps, 
the  set  of  five  maps  is  available  through 
the  Deseret  Book  Company,  at  $3.25  for 
the  set  of  five,  or,  75c  each  for  the  single 
maps.  Teachers  in  the  New  Testament 
Department  for  this  year  will  find  the 
one  on  the  Roman  Empire,  showing  the 
travels  of  Paul,  of  great  value  in  il- 
lustrating their  lessons  and  vitalizing 
them  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1935. 

Book  of  Mormon  teachers  will  find  in- 
valuable the  Book  of  Mormon  Chart  by 
George  Reynolds.  There  are  no  authori- 
tative maps  on  the  Book  of  Mormon  but 
this  Chart  gives  the  chronological  his- 
tory, division,  union,  apostasy,  etc.,  in 
color.  The  Chart  usually  sells  for  $2.50, 
but  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
owners  this  can  be  obtained  through  the 
Deseret  Book  Company  at  $2.00. 

There  are  larger  maps  on  Bible  lands 
printed  on  map  linen  which  sell  at  $1.50. 
These  are  in  full  color  and  measure 
3x5  feet. 

Church  History  teachers  will  find  in- 
valuable the  large  Church  History  Map 
in  full  color.  This  shows  many  things 
besides  the  Church  History  travels.     It 

shows  the  route  taken  by  the  Mormon 
Battalion,  gives  the  names  of  the  original 
Pioneers  and  many  other  notes  of  his- 
toric interest.  This  map  measuring  53x- 
32  inches  sells  for  $5.00.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  it  in  black  and  white,  suitable  for 
study  and  small  class  rooms  sells  for  50c. 
Then  there  is  Waring 's  Gospel  Chart 
which  gives  in  chart  form  the  history  of 
the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  his  various 
peoples  from  the  beginning  of  Old  Testa- 


ment history  down  to  the  present  time. 
Price  $1.00. 

Every  Sunday  School  should  have  a 
complete  set  of  such  maps  and  charts  as 
are  available,  for  the  use  of  their  teach- 
ers. It  cannot  be  expected  that  individual 
teachers  should  be  required  to  buy  these 
for  their  use  but  it  should  be  a  project 
for  superintendents  to  see  that  funds  are 
raised  some  way  to  make  available  to 
their  teachers  all  of  these  necessary  aids 
to  effective  teaching, 

— T,  Albert  Hooper. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  by  Dr.  H. 
Branscomb  is  a  textbook  on  the  New 
Testament — particularly  the  four  gospels 
— designated  for  college  students.  It  is 
an  interesting  and  scholarly  treatise  be- 
ginning with  historical  evidences  of  the 
original  manuscripts,  as  to  when  and  by 
whom  written,  as  well  as  the  historicity 
of  the  Savior  himself. 

He  holds  that  Jesus  was  primarily  a 
teacher,  and  points  out  many  fine  exam- 
ples of  good  pedagogy  in  his  methods 
and  teachings.  He  then  considers  what 
He  taught  about  God  and  His  kingdom 
and  the  attitudes  of  those  who  will  attain 
it. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  what 
Jesus  taught  concerning  property,  family 
life,  prayer,  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the 
Temple,  the  Jews,  the  gentiles,  and  what 
He  said  about  himself.  His  final  chapter 
deals  with  His  originality  and  authority. 

While  Dr.  Branscomb  lacks  the  deeper 
understanding  and  hght  that  modern 
revelation  gives  to  many  of  the  topics 
treated,  what  he  says  is  generally  clear, 
correct,  and  convincing.  While  this  book 
cannot  displace  in  our  classes  a  work  like 
Talmage's  Jesus  the  Christ,  which  gives 
us  so  much  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  the  Savior,  and  the  v/onderful  work 
he  accomplished  for  the  race,  it  is  inter- 
esting, enlightening,  and  makes  some 
very  good  applications  of  Christ's  divine 
teachings.  The  topics  for  discussion  and 
for  written  reviews  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters  are  very  suggestive,  and  might 
be  helpful  to  our  teachers. 

— Horace  Cummings. 


*Thc  True  University  of  these  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books/* 

— Carlylc  in  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worslup/ 


CHORISTERS  AND  ORGANISTS 

General  Board  Committee: 
Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen,  Vice-Chairman;  Edward  P.  Kimball, 

George  H.  Durham  eind  Gerrit  de  Jong. 


CONJOINT  MEETING 

Song  No.  207,  "Have  I  Done  Any  Good 
in  the  World  To-day,"  to  be  used  for 
the  August  Union  Meeting,  followed  by 
its  presentation  and  practice  in  Sunday 
Schools  during  September. 


Rhythm,  A  Factor  in  Expressive 
Musical  Rendition 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any 
factor  which  goes  into  the  making  of  an 
effective  musical  rendition,  that  would 
be  of  greater  importance  than  rhythm. 
What  is  rhythm?  It  has  been  variously 
defined.  It  is  so  complicated  that  to 
some  it  has  meant  what  had  perhaps  bet- 
ter be  called  "time;"  to  others  what 
should  be  called  "tempo"  or  "pace;"  and 
to  still  others  the  "grouping  of  notes  with 
regard  to  their  duration."  The  word 
"rhythm"  is  often  used  to  designate  these 
ideas  singly,  but  it  is  in  its  broader  sense 
more  than  each  of  these  items;  it  is  really 
all  of  them  and  more  rolled  into  one. 
We  have  all  on  occasions  heard  music 
in  which  all  items,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  singled  out,  seemed  to  be  acceptably 
performed,  but  of  which  we  still  felt  to 
say  that  it  lacked  rhythm.  This  is  be- 
cause rhythm  is  the  very  life  of  what  we 
call  time  in  all  its  aspects.  It  "redeems 
time  from  a  clock-like  precision,  adapt- 
ing it  constantly  to  changed  and  chang- 
ing condition." 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  our  Sunday 
School  music  shall  be  rhythmical,  we 
should  above  all  try  to  feel  the  spirit 
of  the  song  to  be  sung  or  the  music  to 
be  played.  This  should  be  done  first  of 
all  by  analyzing  the  text  and  musical 
setting.  This  analysis  will  reveal  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  tempo,  how  each 
note  should  be  sung  or  played.  That  is, 
in  our  rendition  we  should  feel  more  than 
a  merely  mathematical  relationship  be- 
tween the  notes. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  us  look  at 
the  well  known  song  No.  130,  "We  Are 
All  Enlisted."  If  we  are  to  achieve 
the  spirited  march  movement  this  song 
calls  for,  and  to  give  it  the  buoyancy 
it  needs  in  order  to  deliver  its  message, 


it  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  execute  properly  the  predominant 
figure,  the  dotted  eighth  note  followed  by 
a  sixteenth  note.  The  relative  length 
of  these  two  notes  is  three  to  one. 
Wherever  this  three  to  one  relation  is 
changed  to  a  two  to  one  relation  (as  is 
so  often  done  in  Sunday  Schools,  the 
song  immediately  loses  the  sparkle,  life 
and  vitality  it  should  reflect.  Besides, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain 
the  proper  tempo  unless  the  figure  in 
question  is  correctly  executed.  There 
is  nothing  the  chorister  can  do  more 
effectively  to  avoid  "dragging"  than  to 
insist  that  this  little  figure  is  correctly 
sung  throughout  the  song. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  now  look  at 
No.  80,  "Forbid  Them  Not,"  we  find 
that  here  the  opposite  method  should  be 
used.  Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  pro- 
ducing a  scintillating,  martial  rhythm,  but 
rather  a  problem  of  achieving  a  restful, 
quiet,  smoothly  flowing  movement.  For 
here  we  try  to  express  the  feeling  of 
peace  engendered  by  the  faith  and 
knowledge  that  the  Savior  will  rejoice 
in  every  attempt  to  seek  him,  however 
weak  it  may  be.  This  is  nothing  like 
the  battle  cry,  "Come  join  the  ranks." 
The  dotted  figure,  so  important  in  No. 
130,  is  totally  lacking  here.  In  the  latter 
song  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  predom- 
inant figure,  here  a  quarter  note  followed 
by  an  eighth  note,  has  a  chance  to  pro- 
duce that  quiet,  serene,  cradling  motion 
the  melodic  and  rhythmic  patterns  call 
for;  and  where  this  figure  is  changed  to  a 
group  of  three-eighth  notes,  that  these 
eighth  notes  are  all  of  the  same  duration 
and  make  up  a  smoothly  executed  group. 

The  rhythmic  pattern  of  any  song  pre- 
sented to  our  Sunday  Schools  should 
be  studied  in  the  way  suggested  above. 
This  is  not  to  be  construed  to  mean, 
however,  that  the  chorister  is  to  give  a 
lecture  on  the  technical  aspects  of 
rhythm  before  his  Sunday  School  con- 
gregation. Nevertheless,  as  a  musician 
he  will  need  to  consider  these  things  in 
his  own  preparation,  as  well  as  in  his 
conferences  with  the  organist  before  the 
Sunday  School  is  actually  in  session. 


Carl  Ferdinand  Eyring 


Carl  Ferdinand,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry 
and  Deseret  Fawcett  Eyring,  was  born  Au- 
gust 30,  1889,  in  a  log  house  at  Colonia 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  He  received 
the  name  of  Carl  Ferdinand  which  his  father, 
Henry  Carl  Ferdinand,  dropped  in  the  in- 
terest of  simplicity.     An  attempt  was  made 

to  start  him  in  school 
at  the  age  of  five,  but 
he  became  frightened 
at  the  new  complex  sit- 
uation and  he  definite- 
ly resolved  not  to  at- 
tend school  that  year. 
The  parents  agreed 
with  him  and  so  his 
formal  education  was 
postponed  until  he  was 
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SIX. 

H  e  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  he 
became  thirteen 
(1902).  His  father  had 
died  during  the  late 
winter  of  that  same 
year  (February  10, 
1902),  and  the  care- 
free youth  became 
more  serious  and  prob- 
ably more  responsible. 
He  spent  the  next  two  school  years  (1902- 
1904)  as  a  clerk  in  the  town  store  (Union 
Mercantile)  and  received  an  excellent  train- 
ing, under  the  able  leadership  of  Dennison 
E.  Harris,  the  father  of  Franklin  S.  Harris, 
President  of  Brigham  Young  University. 

Then  followed  four  years  at  the  Juarez 
Stake  Academy  under  the  fine  influence  of 
Guy  C.  Wilson  and  graduation  in  the  spring 
of  1908.  He  was  offered  a  position  to  teach 
at  the  Academy  the  following  year  and  as 
a  preparation  he  attended  the  Summer  School 
at  University  of  Utah.  This  was  the  step 
which  more  or  less  determined  his  career. 
He  taught  physics  and  mathematics  at  Juarez 
and  he  has  taught  these  subjects  since. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  president  of  the 
second  Quorum  of  Deacons,  a  ward  clerk, 
an  assistant  superintendent  in  the  ward  Sun- 
day School,  and  a  stake  board  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  He  had  in  turn  become 
a  deacon,  teacher,  and  priest,  and  just  before 
he  left  for  Salt  Lake  City  to  attend  summer 
school  he  was  ordained  an  elder,  made  a 
stake  board  member  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A., 
and  given  the  mission  of  representing  the 
Juarez  Stake  at  the  June  Conference. 

On  May  27,  1909  he  left  Colonia  Juarez 
for  Provo,  Utah,  where  he  hoped  to  attend 
Brigham  Young  University  in  the  fall.  He 
secured   summer   employment   with    a   land 


surveying  party  in  southern  Utah,  during 
the  summer  and  entered  school  in  the  fall. 
The  following  year,  with  the  financial  aid 
obtained  from  working  at  the  school,  cal- 
cimining  walls  and  cleaning  woodwork,  and 
from  an  assistantship  in  the  Physics  De- 
partment, he  was  able  to  continue  in  school. 
When  summer  came  again  we  find  him  as 
caretaker  of  the  grounds  at  the  school  and 
during  the  following  winter  the  assistantship 
paid  enough  so  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  have  his  mother  and  younger  sister  come 
to  Provo  to  live  with  him.  This  event  was 
one  of  the  great  joys  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1912  he 
finished  his  work  for  the  A.  B.  Degree  at 
Brigham  Young  University  and  was  retained 
by  that  institution  as  an  instructor  in  Physics. 
President  George  H.  Brimhall  made  lasting 
impressions  during  these  school  days — im- 
pressions which  become  more  valuable  as 
the  years  pass.  During  these  years  he  served 
as  a  Sunday  School  teacher  in  Provo  5th 
Ward,  and  as  a  counselor  in  the  Utah  Stake 
Superintendency  of  the  Religion  Classes. 

On  September  9,  1914,  he  married  Miss 
Fern  Chipman,  daughter  of  Stephen  L.  Chip- 
man  of  American  Fork.  That  year  they  went 
to  Madison  where  they  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  where  he  received 
the  M.  A.  Degree  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1915.  They  returned  to  Provo  and  he 
continued  his  work  as  a  teacher  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  At  first  he  was  an  as- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics,  and  in  1917  he 
became  a  Professor.  During  this  period  he 
was  Ward  and  Stake  Superintendent  of  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A. 

On  August  27,  1918,  he  entered  the  army 
of  the  United  States  and  was  assigned  as 
technical  assistant  to  Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Later  he  assisted 
Dr.  Dayton  C.  Miller  in  a  study  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  big  guns  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J.  On  February  27,  1919,  he  was 
discharged  from  the  army  and  he  and  his 
wife  studied  at  Columbia  University  during 
the  second  semester.  On  July  24,  1919,  they 
returned  to  Provo  where  he  was  to  continue 
his  teaching  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  made  Special 
Deputy  Scout  Commissioner  of  Utah  Stake, 
and  later  was  elected  as  Scout  Commissioner 
when  the  Timpanogos  Council  was  estab- 
lished. 

During  the  summer  of  1920  he  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  in  1922  he 
entered  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Pasadena,  California,  where,  after 
fifteen  months  study,  he  received  the  Ph. 
D.  degree. 

{Continued  on  page  329) 
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First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Anne  Hutchinson 

Anne  Hutchinson,  the  organizer  of  the  first 
society  for  women  in  America,  is  a  notable 
and  picturesque  figure  in  American  history, 
in  whose  life  were  woven  adventure,  strife, 
tragedy,  defeats,  disappointments,  disaster, 
bitter  persecution,  excommunication,  banish- 
ment and  finally  the  horrors  of  an  Indian 
massacre. 

Anne  Marbury  was  born  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1590.  She  was  married  to  Wil- 
liam Hutchinson  in  1612  and  to  them  were 
bom  14  children.  A  biographer  has  said, 
"Anne's  hfe  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  an  ideal,  illusive,  preemptory,  summoning 
her  from  one  sacrifice  to  another.  His  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  a  woman  and  the 
children  she  bore  him,  and  that  dedication, 
too,  compelled  sacrifice."  The  religious  agi- 
tation, the  restlessness,  the  smallness  of  the 
ministers  of  the  time  and  Anne's  intensive 
dispoition  all  combined  to  make  her  life  one 
of  strife. 

She  had  a  long  and  intensive  inner  struggle 
before  she  turned  from  the  Church  of  England 
to  become  a  Separatist.  She  felt  that  she 
was  inspired  to  make  the  change  and  from 
that  time  she  avowed  that  God  spoke  to  her 
directly  out  of  His  Word  and  that  her  de- 
cisions and  distinctions  were  inspired.  So 
eager  was  she  to  cast  her  lot  in  New  England 
that  the  Hutchinsons  set  sail  in  the  summer 
of  1634  and  settled  in  Boston.  She  was 
delighted  to  be  in  the  heart  of  things.  Keen, 
energetic,  competent,  Anne  threw  herself  into 
the  life  of  the  community.  Within  two 
years  after  they  settled  in  Boston  Anne  was 
a  central  figure.  Her  counsel  and  advice 
were  sought  for  more  than  that  of  any  of 
the  ministers. 

Anne  loved  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
dying. 

After  supper  had  been  eaten,  the  children 
put  to  bed  and  all  else  that  demanded  her 
attention  had  been  attended  to  she  was  wont 
to  sit  down  to  examine  her  conscience. 
Church  gatherings  did  not  appeal  to  her  for 
they  offered  slight  inspiration  to  the  women 
who  attended.  Only  men  could  speak  and 
recount  their  experiences  and  offer  prayers. 
The  women  there  as  elsewhere  kept  silent. 
As  she  thought  of  the  meagerness  of  the 
lives  of  the  women  about  her,  the  few  oppor- 
tunities they  had  for  social  intercourse,  or 


inspiration,  the  question  arose  in  her  mind, 
Why  not  hold  meetings  in  her  own  house 
and  have  them  particularly  for  women? 
The  more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  it  ap- 
pealed to  her.  It  would  give  women  some- 
thing of  their  own,  something  to  look  for- 
ward to  and  cherish,  a  place  where  they 
could  freely  express  themselves.  All  would 
be  invited.  So  Anne  Hutchinson  really  may 
be  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  first  woman's 
club  in  America. 

She  studied  conditions  and  tried  to  improve 
them.  She  was  disturbed  as  to  why  the  fe- 
male mortality  was  so  high.  She  heard  that 
of  the  Plymouth  settlers  only  four  of  the 
original  eighteen  women  were  living  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  She  saw,  too,  that 
many  women  became  distracted  because  of 
the  narrowness  of  their  lives,  so  she  sought 
to  prepare  recreation  and  diversion.  The 
meetings  at  first  were  primarily  for  those 
who  could  not  go  to  church.  Going  to  meet- 
ing was  the  only  social  diversion  of  Boston. 
After  the  serman  questions  could  be  asked, 
but  only  men  could  participate.  Anne  real- 
ized that  the  women's  souls  had  been  dwarfed 
by  lack  of  opportunities  for  self-expression, 
so  they  were  invited  to  come  to  her  house 
on  a  Monday  and  talk  over  the  sermon  of 
the  preceding  Sunday.  The  sessions  became 
so  popular  that  the  women  met  Thursday 
as  well  as  Monday.  All  the  women  who 
attended  were  thrilled.  Soon  men  began  com- 
ing. Mr.  Vane,  the  youthful  Governor,  at- 
tended. Anne,  who  had  a  marvelous  mem- 
ory, would  report  the  serman  of  the  previous 
Sunday.  At  first  this  was  the  entire  program. 
Then  questions  were  asked.  Later  the  preach- 
er's words  were  criticized.  The  fame  of 
these  meetings  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that 
people  came  from  neighboring  towns.  Anne 
was  ecstatic.  She  had  put  new  life  into  her 
world. 

The  town  was  torn  into  two  factions. 
Anne's  belief  was  branded  "Antinomianism" 
and  she  and  her  followers  were  called  An- 
tinomians  and  were  considered  a  menace  in 
the  community.  Antinomianism  comes  from 
the  Latin,  meaning  "An  opposition  to  literal- 
ism." In  Anne's  time  it  meant  "Rejecting  the 
literal  law  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
spiritual  gospel  of  the  New."  The  Anti- 
nomians  really  taught  "that  holiness  con- 
sisted in  the  state  of  heart,  not  in  good 
works."  The  Puritans  had  revolted  from 
externals,  forms,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices 
and  stood  on  Micah's  injunction  "To  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  the  Lord."    Aime  went  a  step  farther 
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and  said  that  conduct  was  no  test,  that  plain 
clothes,  sober  speech,  grave  bearing  were 
not  evidences  of  Christianity,  that  only  one's 
inner  life  could  testify  to  that. 

Winthrop,  the  father  of  the  colony,  ab- 
horred fanaticism.  He  felt  that  this  sect  that 
"believed  in  revelation,  that  God  spoke  to 
them  directly  as  to  the  prophets  of  old"  was 
the  most  dangerous  heresy  that  could  be 
conceived  of.  He  maintained  that  revelation 
was  finished.  Anne's  open  criticism  of  the 
ministers  led  to  serious  trouble.  She  was 
told  that  her  meetings  seduced  honest  persons 
who  attended,  that  all  the  trouble  in  the 
colony  came  from  those  who  frequented  her 
gatherings.  It  was  also  asserted  that  families 
were  neglected  by  so  many  dames  spending 
their  time  in  this  way. 

She  was  tried  before  the  court  and  ban- 
ished as  a  woman  not  fit  for  society.  She 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Roksbury  until 
the  courts  could  dispose  of  her.  Ministers 
launched  charges  of  heresy  against  her. 
When  her  trial  came,  she  was  badgered  until 
she  recanted,  but  later  said,  "My  judgment 
is  not  altered  though  my  expression  alters. 
In  other  words,  I  think  as  I  always  did  what- 
ever I  may  say." 

In  the  words  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  her  she  was  delivered  over 
to  Satan  to  learn  no  more  to  blaspheme,  to 
seduce  and  to  lie.  She  was  branded  a 
heathen  and  a  publican  and  a  leper  and 
commanded  to  withdraw  herself  out  of  the 
congregation. 

Her  last  public  words  in  Boston  were, 
"The  Lord  judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth.  Bet- 
ter to  be  cast  out  of  the  church  than  to  deny 
Christ."  She  was  glad  to  go  from  Massa- 
chusetts. She  and  her  husband  took  ten 
children  with  them  to  their  new  home  in 
Rhode  Island  where  Anne  continued  to  teach 
and  exhort.  Her  husband  was  appointed 
judge.  A  committee  was  sent  from  the  Bos- 
ton Church  urging  him  to  renounce  the  doc- 
trines of  his  wife.  He  replied,  "That  I  shall 
not  do'.  I  am  more  nearly  tied  to  my  wife 
than  to  the  church,  and  I  look  upon  her  as  a 
dear  saint  and  servant  of  God." 

At  the  death  of  her  husband  she  gathered 
her  eight  children  and  sought  a  place  where 
she  could  bring  them  up  in  peace.  She  jour- 
neyed to  the  mainland  of  what  is  now  the 
extreme  southeast  part  ol  New  York.  When 
her  home  was  completed,  she  welcomed  In- 
dians and  eagerly  taught  them  the  gospel. 
Even  when  an  Indian  war  broke  out  Anne 
trusted  the  Redmen  and  would  not  flee  to  the 
fort  for  protection.  They  killed  her  and  her 
family  with  the  exception  of  one  daughter 
whom  they  took  captive.  Anne  had  before 
been  accused  of  witch-craft  and  even  these 
Indians  said  "She  is  a  witch  woman." 

Her  last  words  were  "The  Lord  is  my 
defense;  and  my  God — My  God  is  the  rock 
of  my  refuge." 


Thus  ended  the  life  of  "a  woman  who 
could  not  be  frightened  into  an  abandonment 
of  her  faith;"  a  woman  who  had  more  wit, 
more  daring,  and  more  real  independence 
than  the  clergy  and  rulers  of  the  State.  Her 
life  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  that 
larger  liberty  for  which  America  has  stood 
for  generations." 

To  teachers: 

References:  Unafraid,  by  Winnifred  King 
Rugg;  Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days,  by  Geraldine  Brooks. 

Objective: 

To  teach  that  great  movements  often  result 
from  the  efforts  of  individuals,  struggling 
alone. 

Method: 

The  lesson  today  should  impress  your  class 
with  the  small,  limited  sphere  in  which  women 
of  the  recent  past  were  compelled  to  live; 
how  strong  the  prejudices  were  against  their 
looking  beyond  those  confines;  how  much 
heroism  it  required  on  the  part  of  such  women 
as  Anne  Hutchinson  to  declare  an  emansi- 
pation  proclamation. 

Then  let  the  scene  shift  to  the  women  of 
today,  especially  the  Latter-day  Saint  women. 
Note  how  the  Church  provides  for  woman's 
growth  and  development;  how  the  Gospel 
recognizes  woman's  equality  with  man  in 
the  field  of  opportunities.  Today,  at  this 
hour,  while  the  men  and  young  men  are 
engaged  in  their  priesthood  work  provision 
is  made  for  the  women  and  girls  to  enjoy 
that  same  period  in  learning  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  women  and  in  discussing  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  their  problems.  But  even 
as  much  as  women  now  enjoy,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  great  conquests  lie  before. 
Women  of  our  Church  should  accept  this 
challenge  and  prepare  themselves,  by  em- 
bracing the  privileges  granted  by  the  Church, 
to  assume  the  leadership  in  this  upward  and 
onward  movement  in  the  interest  of  their  sex, 
and  the  Church  generally.  Our  women  and 
girls  can  do  this  best  by  opposing  vigorously, 
and  refusing  to  adopt,  practices  which  are 
so  common  today,  but  which  strike  at  the 
purity,  sweetness  and  health  of  women,  and 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  race.  Get  the 
views  of  your  yoxmger  members  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 
Mary  Lyon 

Mary  Lyon  is  known  for  having  established 
the  first  college  for  women  in  America. 

When  she  was  a  tiny  girl  her  mother  saw 
her  standing  on  a  chair  looking  attentively 
at  the  hour  glass  on  the  chimney  piece.  When 
she  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  Mary 
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replied,  "I  am  just  trying  to  see  if  I  can  find 
the  way  to  make  more  time."  The  wise 
mother  admonished,  "When  you  stop  to 
watch  time,  you  lose  it.  Let  your  work 
slip  from  your  fingers  faster  than  the  sand 
slips — that's  the  way  to  make  time." 

She  put  her  life  to  good  use.  She  said, 
"Economy  is  not  always  doing  without 
things;  it  is  making  them  do  the  best  they 
can."  Her  mind  ran  like  Ughtning.  It  held 
what  it  seized.  Her  mother  was  left  a  widow 
with  seven  children.  She  set  her  daughter 
a  wonderful  example  in  industry  and  in 
helpfulness.  Although  she  had  a  farm  to 
run  and  everything  to  do  for  her  children, 
she  always  found  time  to  help  a  neighbor 
or  to  give  a  cheerful  word  to  the  discouraged. 
When  Mary  was  thirteen,  her  mother  married 
again  and  went  away  taking  the  younger 
children  with  her  but  left  Mary  to  keep  house 
for  her  brother.  She  was  paid  $1.00  a  week. 
This  she  saved  to  attend  a  term  in  the  neigh- 
boring academy.  Later  she  swelled  this  fund 
by  teaching  in  a  school,  for  which  she  re- 
ceived 75c  a  week  and  board. 

She  had  been  able  to  spend  only  a  few 
weeks  in  scattered  terms  in  the  district  school, 
but  her  hungry  soul  "learned  more  than  the 
teacher  taught."  A  seat  mate  once  asked 
her  why  she  liked  things  better  the  harder 
they  were  and  received  the  reply,  "Oh,  it's 
lots  more  fun  climbing  than  just  going  along 
on  the  level.  You  feel  so  much  more  alive. 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  when  a  thing  seems 
hard,  like  a  steep,  steep  hill,  you  know.  Say 
to  yourself:  Some  people  may  call  you  Diffi- 
culty, old  hill;  but  I  know  that  your  name 
is    Opportunity." 

Buoyant,  busy,  joyous,  she  spent  her  days 
laboring  at  household  tasks,  working  on  the 
farm,  drinking  in  the  glory  of  the  sky,  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  hopefully  dreaming 
dreams  and  planning  for  future  achievements'. 
She  read  understandingly  the  few  available 
books. 

At  19  Mary  went  to  Ashfield  Academy 
and  in  spite  of  her  queer,  shapeless  dress,  her 
awkward  gait  and  her  ungainly  movements, 
she  impressed  people  with  her  power.  Squire 
White's  daughter  said,  "She  is  more  alive 
than  anyone  I  know  *  *  *  Her  face  seems 
lighted  from  within."  She  had  saved  enough 
money  to  pay  her  tuition.  She  had  spun, 
dyed  and  woven  two  coverlets  to  pay  for 
her  board.  She  proved  a  brilliant  scholar 
for  she  had  learned  to  concentrate  on  the 
task  in  hand.  On  the  day  she  expected  to 
leave  school,  the  trustees  voted  her  free 
tuition.  A  home  in  Squire  White's  residence 
was  tendered  to  his  4aughter's  favorite  friend. 
Here  Mary  quietly  absorbed  the  gracious 
way  of  living  and  refinements  of  dress  and 
manner  which  she  had  lacked  before.  When 
the  course  in  the  Academy  was  completed. 
Squire  White  offered  her  means  that  she 
might  accompany  his  daughter  to  Byfield 


Seminary,  near  Boston.  Joseph  Emerson, 
head  of  the  school,  taught  her  the  meaning 
of  life,  and  how  to  interpret  the  longings  of 
her  soul.  She  said,  "He  taught  me  that  edu- 
cation was  to  fit  me  to  do  good." 

On  leaving  Byfield,  she  began  her  life's 
work  of  teaching.  At  first  she  found  disci- 
pline difficult.  When  discouraged  and 
tempted  to  give  up  she  would  say,  "I  know 
that  good  teachers  are  needed  and  that  I 
ought  to  teach,  'all  that  ought  to  be  done 
can  be  done.'  "  In  time  she  became  a  popular 
teacher.  Pupils  were  drawn  from  afar.  She 
quickened  thought,  kindled  enthusiasm  and 
created  a  yearning  for  education.  One  pupil 
said,  "lier  memory  has  been  to  me  con- 
tinually an  inspiration  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties." Another  said  to  her,  "You  were  the 
first  friend  who  ever  pointed  out  to  me  de- 
fects of  character  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  removed." 

Although  Miss  Lyon's  salary  was  small, 
she  was  happy.  She  said,  "Never  mind 
the  brick  and  mortar,  only  let  us  have  the 
living  minds  to  work  upon."  When  she 
saw  the  crowded  conditions,  the  lack  of 
equipment,  she  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  to  give  girls  higher  education.  She 
said,  "We  must  provide  a  college  for  young 
women  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  for 
young  men,  with  publicly  owned  buildings 
and  fixed  standards  of  work."  Her  ideas 
were  considered  absurd  at  that  time  as  it  was 
not  considered  seemly  for  girls  to  get  higher 
education.  She  resolutely  undertook  the 
task  of  opening  people's  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
girls  needed  training  and  that  training  would 
not  only  make  them  happier  but  nt_  them 
to  live  more  usefully  and  make  them  "better 
teachers  and  wiser  home-makers."  She  trav- 
eled from  place  to  place  visiting  homes  and 
telling  them  of  Mount  Holyoke  that  was  to 
be  and  what  it  would  mean  to  the  girls  of 
New  England.  When  people  remonstrated 
saying  she  would  break  her  health,  she  said, 
"Our  personal  comforts  are  delightful,  but 
not  essential.  Mount  Holyoke  means  more 
than  meat  and  sleep.  Had  I  a  thousand 
lives  I  would  sacrifice  them  all  in  suffering 
and  hardship  for  its  sake." 

Just  when  many  were  converted  to  giving, 
a  panic  swept  over  the  country.  Her  friends 
admonished,  "You  will  have  to  wait,"  but 
this  intrepid  crusader  replied,  "When  a  thing 
ought  to  be  done  it  can  not  be  impossible. 
Now  is  the  only  word  that  belongs  to  us; 
with  the  affer'white  we  have  nothing  to  do." 
TTie  girls  she  had  taught  gave  from  what 
they  received  by  teaching.  Many  women 
gave  money  obtained  by  selling  eggs  and 
braiding  hats.  Miss  Lyon  gave  her  time,  her 
savings  and  offered  her  future  services  for 
the  joy  of  the  work  and  asked  only  a  simple 
livelihood.  One  difficulty  after  another  be- 
set her.  When  the  foundation  was  being 
dug,  quicksands  made  the  securing  of  another 
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site  imperative.  Then  the  bricks  were  found 
faulty  and  the  walls  collapsed,  but  she  was 
never  discouraged  or  dismayed.  When  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  Miss  Lyon  said,  "The 
stones  and  brick  and  mortar  speak  a  lan- 
guage which  vibrates  through  my  soul."  An 
early  circular  said,  "Mount  Holyoke  is  de- 
signed to  create  the  missionary  spirit  among 
its  pupils  that  they  may  live  for  God  and 
do  something"  Miss  Lyon  always  felt  that 
education  should  be  a  training  for  service. 
She  fostered  physical  as  well  as  mental  ex- 
ercise. "We  need  to  introduce  wise  and 
healthy  ideals  not  only  into  our  minds  but 
into  our  muscles,"  she  said. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  spirit  was  "the  spirit 
of  assured  power — the  will  to  do."  "All 
that  she  taught  she  was  and  so  while  her 
words  awakened,  her  example — the  life-giv- 
ing touch  of  her  life — gave  power  to  do  and 
to  endure." 

To  Teachers: 

By  previous  appointment,  have  four  short 
talks  given  by  members  today:  (1)  on  her 
childhood;  (2)  on  her  school  experiences; 
(3)  on  her  teaching  career;  (4)  on  her 
establishment  of  the  college. 

From  these  presentations  have  it  made 
clear  how  adversity  spurs  on  to  action  and 
success.  Today,  when  conditions  prevail 
that  seem  to  justify  our  complaining,  how 
do  characters  like  Miss  Lyon  react?  Throw 
out  these  questions  to  the  class:  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  ideal  home?  Under 
what  conditions  are  children  inspired  to 
achieve?  Do  we,  then,  over-rate  the  disad- 
vantages of  simplicity  and  perhaps  poverty 
in  our  homes?  Was  it  an  advantage  and 
a  blessing  to  this  people  to  be  planted  here 
in  the  wilds  of  the  West  to  continue  with 
hardships?  Other  questions  of  similar  intent 
may  be  proposed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
require  oral  answers,  but  ask  your  class 
to  think  over  the  situations  suggested  by 
these  questions.  They  have  all  been  inspired 
by  the  achievements  of  Miss  Lyon,  as  para- 
doxical as  the  facts  seem  to  be.  Let  each 
one  present  leave  pondering  the  question: 
How  shall  I  treat  apparent  adversity? 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Mary  Woolley 

Mary  Woolley  is  a  living  educator  and 
humanitarian.  Women  who  do  things  first 
in  new  fields  are  known  more  widely  than 
those  who  follow.  Especially  is  this  true  if 
the  "first"  woman  combines  greatness  of 
character  and  personality  with  greatness  of 
accomplishment.  Such  a  one  is  Mary  Wool- 
ley,  now  in  her  seventies,  still  active  in  her 
realms  of  public  service,  education  and  hu- 
manitaricinism. 

As  stpted  in  some  previous  lessons,  1%  is  not 


the  age  at  which  a  woman  accomplishes 
certain  things  which  coimt;  it  is  the  under- 
lying pattern  of  living  and  motivation  for 
work  which  is  of  importance.  There  are 
statistical  facts  about  Mary  Woolley  which 
merely  place  her  as  a  woman  of  current 
times;  there  are  characteristics  which  make 
her  a  great  woman  of  today. 

The  daughter  of  a  Connecticut  minister, 
she  early  began  to  have  human  contacts  and 
to  observe  her  father  in  his.  He  went  to 
war  a  chaplain  and  upon  his  return  went 
on  with  his  work  of  trying  to  heal  broken 
souls.  The  child  mind  of  Mary  received 
ineffaceable  impressions  from  him  of  the 
cruel,  unnecessary  hate  and  su£Fering  of  war. 

Life  was  simple  for  the  little  girl  in  those 
days.  Picking  daisies,  rolling  hoops,  making 
holly-hock  ladies  and  snow-men  provided 
sufficient  amusement  and  thrill  for  many  of 
the  children  with  whom  she  played.  Joining 
them  in  these  little  pursuits,  she  was  living 
another  life  within  herself,  one  in  which  a 
great  love  for  knowledge  was  growing,  a  pas- 
sion for  study,  an  obsession  for  justice  and 
a  desire  to  help  others  find  the  things  she 
considered  so  vital.  Her  clear-cut  reasoning 
powers  and  mental  vigor  were  hers  through 
inheritance,  for  her  father  had  them  both  in 
rich  supply;  other  splendid  attributes  de- 
veloped under  the  steady  guidance  of  this 
parent  to  whose  influence  Miss  Woolley  fre- 
quently refers. 

From  childhood  she  has  been  a  student 
and  a  teacher.  "The  highest  purpose  of 
education  is  service  to  humanity,"  claims  this 
educator.  Her  students  have  attested  the 
sincerity  of  her  belief  as  it  has  touched  their 
own  lives  and  impressed  them.  Though  not 
now  youthful  in  years,  she  is  perennially 
young.  Alice  Booth,  a  biographer,  says  of 
her:  "She  was  bom  long  enough  ago  to 
bring  to  this  hurried  life  the  more  leisurely 
pace  of  long  ago" — which  explains  the  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  strength  that  is  her  attend- 
ant constantly. 

Over  a  period  of  only  30  years,  during 
which  she  was  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege (which  was  foimded  by  Mary  Lyon  who 
believed,  as  does  Miss  Woolley,  that  women 
are  bom  with  brains)  fifteen  new  major 
buildings  were  erected,  the  teaching  force 
was  trebled  and  the  student-body  doubled. 
Her  tenets  of  educational  values  are  such  as 
to  impress  her  students  lastingly.  "Educa- 
tion carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  courtesy 
and  kindness,"  she  tells  them  convincingly, 
and  they  agree  and  combine  a  study  and 
practice  of  those  two  life-arts  with  their  other 
subjects.  She  does  not  like  the  carelessness 
or  bmsqueness  of  the  college  girl  of  the 
magazine  and  moving  picture,  and  has  de- 
voted faithful  effort  to  stamp  it  out  in  her 
college.  She  teaches  that  education  must 
be  shown  in  speech  and  manner;  must  be 
impressed  upon  daily  habits  as  well  as  br^in 
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tells  if  it  is  to  become  effective  in  life-situa- 
tions. The  simple  manner  is  the  truly  aristo- 
cratic one;  the  voice  of  a  real  gentlewoman 
marks  her  as  such — and  every  educated  girl 
should  have  learned  to  be  a  gentlewoman. 

Intellectually  Mary  WooUey  is  described 
as  being  fundamentally  honest;  she  will  use 
no  argument  to  further  her  own  interests  if 
that  argument  lacks  truth  in  any  degree.  Her 
mental  processes  are  clear,  dispassionate,  de- 
liberate, effectual. 

Spiritually  generous,  she  has  devoted  a 
life  to  the  teaching  of  girls  and  women  help- 
ing them  to  a  desire  to  find  health  of  body, 
a  keen  mind,  good  friends  and  a  faith  in  God; 
and  to  help  others  desire  these  things  is  a 
great  proof  of  a  great  teacher. 

Asked  what  she  foresees  for  the  woman 
of  the  future  she  says:  "First  of  all  that  she 
will  be  a  human  being,  with  brains  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop  her  highest  possibili- 
ties." One  of  her  pet  projects  is  helping 
women  find  absorbing  and  beneficial  interests 
which  will  provide  an  outlet  for  them  in  the 
years  after  their  children  are  grown  and 
gone  Into  new  fields — "the  years  when  moth- 
ers must  have  something  to  keep  them  from 
rusting." 

In  1932  Mary  Woolley  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  America  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva.  In  this  capacity  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  so  delegated,  officially. 
Her  qualifications  for  it  were  simple:  her 
understanding  of  the  situation,  her  wide  gen- 
eral knowledge,  her  vision  and  her  marvelous 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  in  harmonious 
relationships.  She  speaks  for  the  women  of 
the  world— -and  the  world  listens.  She  is 
one  of  the  women  whose  contribution  to 
civilization  will  live  on. 

To  teachers: 

Objective:  To  teach  that  women  should 
begin  early  in  life  to  prevent  their  rusting  in 
old  age. 

Method:  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
women  were  offered  greater  diversification 
in  activities.  This  is  true  in  every  city  and 
town  where  our  people  are  represented.  These 
activities  are  in  the  field  of  religion,  education, 
literature,  social  welfare,  trade  and  profes- 
sions, athletics,  etc. 

Let  members  of  your  class  name  specifically 
some  of  the  local  agencies  that  provide  op- 
portunities for  girls  and  women  to  be  happily 
and  constructively  employed.  Have  some  one 
by  previous  appointment,  show  the  advan- 
tages to  women,  young  and  old,  to  be  active 
participants  in  these  organizations,  and  how 
they  can  follow  the  example  of  Mary  Wool- 
ley  by  preparing  for  a  happy  interesting 
old  age.  (Show,  too,  that  the  Gospel  plan 
calls  for  continuous  growth  and  development 
of  women  as  well  as  men.) 

No  woman  should  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  can  "quit." 


Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

This  is  a  story  of  one  who  preferred  the 
glory  of  Motherhood  to  the  lure  of  a  pro- 
fession. Like  Jenny  Lind,  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer  balanced  the  comparative  values  of 
a  career  and  homemaking.  After  finding  her 
field  in  the  outside  world,  she  gave  it  up  for 
a  career  of  wifehood.  Her  success  in  the 
realms  of  educational  work  made  her  choice 
the  more  significant. 

Alice  Freeman,  as  she  was  known  when 
her  teaching  work  first  began  to  attract  no- 
tice, was  instructor  of  history  at  Wellesley 
College  for  girls.  She  was  very  young  for 
such  a  position,  being  in  her  early  twenties. 
She  was  made  President  of  the  college  at 
twenty-six;  but  her  youth,  perhaps,  exercised 
its  own  special  influence  over  the  girls  who 
came  under  her  tutelage,  for  they  felt  that 
she  could  speak  the  language  ol  their  genera- 
tion. Lyman  Abbott,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  and  lecturer  at  Wellesley,  says  of 
her:  "From  the  first  she  fascinated  me. 
Whether  a  sculptor  would  consider  her 
features  beautiful  I  do  not  know.  Beauty 
of  features  has  never  much  appealed  to  me. 
But  through  her  always  expressive  face  shone 
a  beautiful  spirit.  Native  refinement,  schol- 
arly culture,  intuitive  imagination,  unhesitat- 
ing courage,  womanly  grace  and  spontaneity 
of  life  combined  to  make  that  beauty.  Pro- 
fotmdly  interested  in  the  movement  to  widen 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  woman  and  open 
to  her  the  long  locked  doors  of  opportunity 
to  public  service,  she  was  then  and  always 
feminine." 

Miss  Freeman,  in  addition  to  being  an  un- 
usual teacher  who  could  lead  the  girls  not 
only  to  do  their  work  but  to  want  to  do  it, 
was  almost  superhimian  in  her  ability  to 
touch  their  hearts,  as  well  as  their  intellects. 
She  regarded  the  developing  of  Christian 
character  and  scholarship  as  a  goal  to  be 
attained  by  every  girl  who  should  enter  col- 
lege; and  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  inspiration  of  this  woman  who 
was  the  inspiration  of  hundreds  of  girls.  It 
is  said  of  her  that  although  her  particular 
field  was  history,  she  could  have  given  help 
to  every  teacher  in  the  college,  for  she  had 
the  imusual  power  of  leading  girls  to  an 
open-minded  attitude  toward  every  truth. 

Regarding  her  teaching  purpose,  Miss  Free- 
man herself  said,  "The  greatest  thing  any 
friend  or  teacher  either  in  school  or  college 
can  do  for  a  student  is  to  furnish  him  with 
a  personal  ideal."  And  this,  Alice  Freeman 
did  during  the  years  she  was  President  of 
Wellesley.  Many  of  her  students  attest 
the  fact  that  she  did  it  more  extensively  than 
did  any  other  teacher  they  ever  knew.  After 
she  left  her  college  work  to  become  Mrs. 
George  Herbert  Palmer,  her  husband  said  to 
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her,  "You  put  yourself  into  the  lives  of 
people;  they  touch  other  people;  these,  other, 
still;  and  so  you  go  on  working  forever." 

If  one  phase  of  her  accomplishment  as 
teacher  and  college  president  should  be  em- 
phasized it  would  be  her  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  her  pupils.  "In  laying  emphasis  .  .  . 
on  Miss  Freeman's  power  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  Hfe  in  her  pupils  and  direct  it  in  healthful 
channels,  I  must  not  leave  the  impression 
that  she  shared  the  extraordinary  opinion  of 
some  skeptics  of  our  time  who  contend  that 
it  is  possible  to  cultivate  in  a  community 
the  spirit  of  religion  without  its  institutions. 
As  well  expect  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
music  in  a  community  without  concerts,  or 
art  in  a  community  without  picture  galleries, 
of  education  in  a  community  without  schools. 
She  conducted  the  daily  chapel  exercises  her- 
self and  they  were  never  perfunctory.  The 
Scripture  readings  and  the  hymns  were  se- 
lected with  care,  and  the  services,  varying 
with  varying  need  of  the  college  or  the 
varying  mood  of  the  president,  were  always 
characterized  by  a  sincere  and  simple  spiritual 
beauty,"  writes  Lyman  Abbott. 

About  her  marriage,  Abbott,  who  knew 
Miss  Freeman  well,  says:  "When  in  Dec, 
1887,  she  married  Professor  George  H.  Pal- 
mer of  Harvard  College,  she  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Wellesley  College  and  with  it 
the  professional  vocation  of  teacher.  .  ,  ,  All 
her  friends  did  not  congratulate  her  on  her 
marriage.  Some  thought  she  might  have 
married  and  still  retained  her  office — been 
both  president  and  wife.  Some  thought  she 
was  giving  up  a  position  of  great  influence 
and  power  for  a  minor  position.  I  shared 
neither  opinion.    A  happy  marriage,  I  believe, 


is  al^vays  a  promotion,  always  adds  not 
only  to  the  happiness  but  to  the  largeness  and 
richness  of  life." 

To  teachers: 

References:  Silhouettes  of  My  Contemn 
poraries.  Chap.  5,  by  Lyman  Abbott;  5j- 
ography  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  by  George 
H.  Palmer. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  we  radiate  and 
influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  our  associates. 

Method:  By  previous  assignment  have 
members  of  your  class  tell  in  a  few  words 
the  influence  which  certain  people  (to  be 
selected  by  them)  have  had  upon  others. 
These  may  be  local  people,  men  or  women, 
who  have  made  an  impress  upon  the  school, 
the  church,  the  social  groups,  or  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

This  discussion  may  follow  a  recital  of 
the  life's  work  of  the  woman  whose  story 
is  being  told  today! 

Out  of  this  lesson  should  come  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  unsound  and  illogical  for 
anyone  to  say,  "I  can  live  my  life  in  my  own 
way.  What  I  do  is  of  no  concern  to  any- 
body else."  This  dangerous  doctrine  can 
easily  be  refuted  by  members  of  your  class 
who,  from  personal  experiences,  will  be  will- 
ing tO'  point  out  particular  instances  whereby 
persons  of  influence  have  on  the  one  hand 
inspired  to  deeds  of  goodness;  and  on  the 
other  hand  have  contributed  to  the  injury 
of  their  fellows.  You,  as  teacher,  should 
come  prepared  to  emphasize  the  objective  by 
illustrations  of  your  own. 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Open  Sunday.  For  Review  or  Local 
Subject. 


Those  Pioneers 


By  Linnie  Fisher  Robinson 

Unto  an  imknown  land  they  came  And  loneliness  came  creeping  close 

In  search  of  peace  to  worship  God,  "  But  they,  in  faith,  sang  songs  of  praise 

And  faced  the  meagerness  of  years  And  worshiped,  as  they  labored  long, 

It  takes  to  break  a  virgin  sod.  Rejoicing  in  their  fruitful  days- 

They  saw  fair  Zion  raise  its  towers, 

They  saw  their  dreams  of  peace  unfurled — 

And  lo,  the  message  in  their  hearts 
Was  shining  there  for  all  the  world! 


Concert  Recitation 

for  September, 

1935 

(James,  Chapter  5, 
Verse  16) 

"T  h  e  eflFectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man 
availeth  much." 


Gospel  Doclrine 

^Vv        For  members  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
"f  hood  and  Men  and  Women  over  20  years 
of  age,  not  otherwise  assigned. 

General  Board  Committee: 

George  M,  Cannon,  Chairman;  Frederick  J. 
Pack,  Vice-Chairman;  Mark  Austin 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 
First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  29.  I  Sanctify  Myself. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  29. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  highest 
form  of  service  is  to  establish  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  others.  To  do  this  one  must 
sanctify  himself. 

The  two  preceding  lessons  deal  with 
various  forms  of  service.  This  lesson  is 
a  continuation  of  that  subject  under  "self 
sanctification." 

To  stimulate  the  processes  by  which 
the  individual  works  out  his  own  salva- 
tion is  a  supreme  form  of  service.  To 
do  this  most  effectively  one  must  do 
what  the  Master  did.  (John  17:19)  "For 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself." 

What  is  the  goal  sought  in  service? 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  gospel 
helps  one  are  pointed  out  in  the  lesson. 

1.  It  gives  a  satisfying  interpretation 
of  life.  How?  By  its  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions: Why  am  I  here?  Where  did  I 
come  from?  Where  do  I  go? 

2.  It  inspires  hope.  In  what  way? 
Through  the  promises  it  holds  out  to  the 
righteous. 

3.  Helps  one  to  meet  adversity.  How? 

4.  It  makes  available  spiritual  powers. 
What  is  necessary  on  one's  part  to  re- 
ceive this  help?  Show  that  "The  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation," 

5.  It  cultivates  faith  and  gives  one 
confidence.    Point  out  how  this  is  done. 

6.  It  provides  a  perfect  plan  of  living. 
Explain. 

7.  It  offers  superior  opportunities  for 
individual  development.  Point  out  the 
opportunities  which  it  offers  to  ( 1 )  chil- 
dren; (2)  young  people;  (3)  adults. 

8.  It  is  character  building  under  di- 
vine guidance.  If  so  it  should  produce 
superior  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Does  it?  Prove  your  answer. 

Why  are  Latter-day  Saints  anxious 


to  have  people  converted  to  the  gospel? 

Give  an  account  of  Paul's  conversion. 
Acts  9:1-9.  What  was  the  result  (1) 
upon  Paul?    (2)    upon  the  world? 

Relate  the  circumstances  recorded  in 
I  Nephi  17:48-51.  The  life  of  Nephi, 
son  of  Lehi,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
examples  of  the  power  of  faith  in  all 
history. 

Review  briefly  the  life  of  Alma,  the 
younger,  and  show  the  transforming 
power  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  his  life. 

The  members  of  the  class  might  state 
what  the  gospel  has  done  for  them. 

Questions  and  Problems 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they 
also  might  be  sanctified  through  the 
truth"?  (John  17:19) 

Point  out  that  self-sanctification  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  most  effective  work 
in  the  Church. 

Show  that  obedience  to  the  gospel  is 
the  panacea  for  many  of  our  ills. 

How  does  an  understanding  of  the 
gospel  give  meaning  and  purpose  to  life? 

Discuss  the  statement:  "The  deepest 
service  one  man  can  do  for  another  is  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  sources  of  life." 

Point  out  ways  in  which  the  gospel 
helps  the  individual. 

What  service  of  the  kind  considered 
in  this  lesson  have  you  given?  What 
has  this  service  meant  to  you? 

What  will  be  the  attitude  of  a  man 
who  wants  to  give  this  service  toward 
(1)    ward   teaching?    (2)    visiting    the 


i 


sick?  (3)  his  Bishop?  (4)  His  family? 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  30.  The  Master's  Poise. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  30. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Master 
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was  a  perfect  example  of  poise:  that 
poise  is  an  essential  element  in  a  strong 
man;  that  it  can  be  cultivated. 

The  well  poised  man  is  usually  known 
for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his 
self-control,  his  ability  to  meet  hard  sit- 
uations. Why  is  a  well  poised  man  able 
to  meet  hard  situations? 

Any  virtue  overdone  may  become  a 
vice;  any  grace  a  defect. 

Show  the  effects  of  being : 

( 1 )  Over  enthusiastic 

(2)  Over  emotional 

(3)  Over  imaginative 

(4)  Over  cautious 

(5)  Over  courageous 

(6)  Over  sympathetic 

(7)  Over  pious 

(8)  Over  ambitious 

(9)  Over  generous 
(10)   Over  hopeful 

Some  people  are  extreme  on  fasting, 
others  on  feasting.    Which  is  the  worst? 

Name  some  other  ways  in  which  peo- 
ple may  be  extreme. 

George  Washington  was  distinguished 
for  his  poise.  Other  men  of  his  time 
were  more  brilliant  but  none  were  better 
balanced. 

President  Anthony  W.  Ivins  was  dis- 
tinguished for  this  quality. 

Name  other  men  who  are  known  for 
their  poise. 

The  Master  lived  in  a  tempest  but 
never  uttered  a  hasty  word  nor  did  an 
unwarranted  act.  How  do  you  account 
for  that? 

Questions  and  Problems 

In  the  question  which  the  Pharisees 
put  to  the  Master — "Is  it  lawful  for  us 
to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  no?" 
{Luke  20:22)  What  would  "Yes"  have 
meant?  What  would  "No"  have  meant? 

What  answer  did  he  give? 

What  were  the  effects  of  the  Master's 
answer?  (Luke  20:26) 

Show  how  the  Master  outwitted  the 
lawyer  who  sought  to  entrap  him.  (Luke 
10:25-37)  Relate  this  account. 

In  his  trial  before  Pontius  Pilate  when 
he  was  scourged  and  finally  crucified 
show  that  his  majesty  and  poise  were 
superb. 

What  are  the  reasons  given  by  Jeffer- 
son {Character  of  Jesus,  p.  92),  why 
all  men  look  to  the  Master  for  light  and 
inspiration? 


Show  that  men  (1)  of  intellect,  (2) 
of  emotion,  (3)  of  high  aspiration,  look 
to  the  Master  for  inspiration  and  help. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
"there  is  a  grace  about  him  that  does 
not  fade,  a  charm  that  wins  the  heart?" 

The  Master  presents  a  character  with- 
out a  flaw,  a  life  without  a  blemish. 
Would  these  be  possible  if  he  were  de- 
void of  poise?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

*  Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 
Lesson  31.  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  31. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  use  which 
one  makes  of  his  talents  will  determine 
his  salvation. 

The  Parable  of  the  Talents  may  admit 
of  two  interpretations :  ( 1 )  The  Master 
desires  to  impress  his  disciples  with  the 
importance  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry  after  he  has  gone,  and  indi- 
cates the  reward  of  faithfulness  in  so 
doing;  (2)  the  spiritual  application — 
meaning  that  we  are  endowed  with  tal- 
ents which  we  must  use  or  lose.  This 
is  the  light  in  which  the  lesson  con- 
siders the  parable. 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Relate  the  parable, 

2.  The  statement:  'To  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  several  ability"  is  a  significant  one. 
What  is  your  interpretation  of  it? 

3.  What  did  the  servant  with  the  five  tal- 
ents do  with  them? 

4.  What  was  his  reward? 

5.  The  parable  indicates  that  the  servant 
with  two  talents  was  rewarded  equally  with 
the  one  with  five  talents.  How  do  you 
justify  that? 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  Carlyle's  state- 
ment quoted  in  the  lesson? 

7.  To  what  is  the  diversity  of  gifts  pos- 
sessed by  men  due? 

8.  Why  is  using  and  improving  our  tal- 
ents a  major  responsibility? 

9.  If  we  are  pigmies  rather  than  giants 
where  does  the  responsibility  lie? 

10.  Discuss  the  statement:  "Some  day  we 
will  see  the  man  we  might  have  been — that 
will  be  a  day  of  judgment." 

11.  Butterick  (Parables  of  Jesus,  p.  244) 
places  all  men  in  three  classes.  Name  and 
explain  his  grouping. 

12.  Discuss  the  statement:  "All  men  are 
created  equal." 
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13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement: 
"With  every  load  of  jewels  is  delivered  a 
load  of  care '? 

H.  What  is  the  divine  standard  given  in 
the  lesson  for  computing  success? 

15.  We  are  interested  to  know  why  the 
one  talent  man  failed.  What  are  the  reasons 
given  in   the  lesson?     Give  other  reasons. 

16.  Discuss  No.  4.  "He  lacked  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  that  in  the  divine  economy  there 
is  a  place  for  every  one." 

17.  If  a  person  has  a  special  talent  can  he 
retain  it  and  allow  it  to  lie  dormant?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

18.  In  your  judgment  how  will  the  man 
of  small  talents  who  does  his  part  faithfully 
and  well  fare  compared  with  the  man  of  great 
talents  who  does  not  use  them  faithfully? 

19.  Assign  some  member  of  the  class  to 
read  "The  Builder"  before  the  class  and 
comment  on  its  meaning. 

20.  flow  does  the  gospel  help  a  man  to 
magnify  and  develop  the  talents  which  he 
heis? 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  32.    Lord,  Teach  Us  To  Pray. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  32. 

Objective:  To  show  the  brevity  and 
beauty  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  man- 
ner 0}  His  praying. 

Speaking  of  prayer  Dr.  James  E.  Tal- 
mage  says: 

"It  is  well  to  know  that  prayer  is  not  com- 
pounded of  words,  words  that  may  fail  to 
so  often  cloak  inconsistencies,  words  that 
express  what  one  desires  to  say,  words  that 
may  have  no  deeper  source  than  the  physical 
organs  of  speech,  words  that  may  be  spoken 
to  impress  mortal  ears.  The  dumb  may 
pray,  and  that  too  with  the  eloquence  that 
prevails  in  heaven.  Prayer  is  made  up  of 
heart  throbs  and  the  righteous  yearnings 
of  the  soul,  of  supplication  based  on  the 
realization  of  need,  of  contrition  and  pure 
desire.  If  there  lives  a  man  who  has  never 
really  prayed,  that  man  is  a  being  apart 
from  the  order  of  the  divine  in  human  na- 
ture, a  stranger  in  the  family  of  God's  chil- 
dren. Prayer  is  for  the  uplifting  of  the  sup- 
pliant. God  without  our  prayers  would  be 
God;  but  we  without  praver  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  did  Christ 
instruct:  'your  Father  knoweth  what  things 
ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask  him.'  "■ — Jesus 
the  Christ,  p.  238, 

Cannon  Farrar,  referring  to  the  Lord's 
prayer,  says; 


"In  the  mingled  love  and  reverence  with 
which  it  teaches  us  to  approach  our  Father 
in  heaven — in  the  spirituality  with  which  it 
leads  us  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness— in  the  spirit  of  universal 
charity  and  forgiveness  which  it  inculcates— in 
the  plural  form  throughout  it,  which  is  meant 
to  show  us  that  selfishness  must  be  absolutely 
and  forever  excluded  from  our  petitions,  and 
that  no  man  can  come  to  God  as  his  Father 
without  acknowledging  that  his  worst  ene- 
mies are  also  God's  children — in  the  fact  that 
of  its  seven  petitions  one,  and  one  only,  is 
for  any  earthly  blessing,  and  even  that  one 
is  only  for  earthly  blessings  in  their  simplest 
form — in  the  manner  in  which  it  discoun- 
tenances all  the  vain  repetitions  and  ex- 
travagant self-tortures  with  which  so  many 
fanatic  worshipers  have  believed  that  God 
could  be  propitiated— even  in  that  exquisite 
brevity  which  shows  us  how  little  God  desires 
that  prayer  should  be  made  a  burden  and 
weariness — it  is,  indeed,  what  the  Fathers 
have  called  it — the  pearl  of  prayers." — Lite 
of  Christ,  p.  238. 

The  Lord's  prayer  is  not  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  individual  prayers.  Dr.  James 
E.  Talmage,  referring  to  this,  says: 

"No  form  of  private  prayer  was  given  in 
the  law,  but  formal  prayers  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Jewish  authorities,  and  John 
the  Baptist  had  instructed  his  followers  in 
the  mode  or  manner  of  prayer.  Responding 
to  the  disciples'  request,  Jesus  repeated  that 
brief  epitome  of  soulful  adoration  and  sup- 
plication which  we  call  the  Lord's  prayer. 
This  he  had  before  given  in  connection  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  On  this  occasion 
of  its  repetition,  the  Lord  supplemented  the 
prayer  by  explaining  the  imperative  necessity 
of  earnestness  and  enduring  persistency  in 
praying." — Jesus  the  Christ,  p.  434. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  referring 
to  prayer,  and  speaking  particularly  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  had  this  to  say: 

"It  is  not  good  for  us  to  pray  by  rote,  to 
kneel  down  and  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
continually.  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
follies  I  have  ever  witnessed  is  the  foolish 
custom  of  men  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
continually  without  considering  its  meaning. 
The  Lord  gave  this  as  a  pattern  to  his 
disciples  who  were  going  out  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  gospel.  It  was  to  show  them 
that  they  were  not  to  use  many  words,  but 
were  to  come  directly  to  the  Lord  and  ask 
him  for  the  things  they  might  need,  conse- 
quently one  of  the  specific  provisions  in  that 
prayer,  and  the  example  set  was:  'Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread';  and  we  see  people 
clothed  with  plenty,  possessed  of  millions, 
perhaps,  and  yet,  if  they  pray  at  all,  they 
repeat  simply  the  Lord's  prayer.     It  thua 
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becomes  only  a  form;  there  is  no  power  in 
it;  neither  is  it  acceptable,  because  it  is  not 
offered  from  the  heart,  nor  with  the  under- 
standing; and  I  think  that  it  is  desirable  for 
us  to  look  well  to  our  words  when  we  call 
upon  the  Lord.  He  hears  us  in  secret,  and 
can  reward  us  openly.  We  do  not  have  to 
cry  unto  him  with  many  words." — Gospel 
Doctrine,  pp.  276-7. 

In  Discourses  of  Btigham  Young,  p. 
67,  we  read: 

"Your  prayers  cannot  prevail  if  there  is 
disunion  among  you. 

"I  do  not  know  any  other  way  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints  than  for  every  breath  to 
be  virtually  a  prayer  for  God  to  guide  and 
direct  his  people,  and  that  he  will  never  suf- 
fer us  to  possess  anything  that  will  be  an 
injury  to  us.  I  am-  satisfied  that  this  should 
be  the  feeling  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  in 
the  world.  If  you  are  making  a  bargain,  if 
you  are  talking  in  the  house,  visiting  in  the 
social  party,  going  forth  In  the  dance,  every 
breath  should  virtually  be  a  prayef  that  God 
will  preserve  us  from  sin  and  from  the  effects 
of  sin. 

"Let  us  be  humble,  fervent,  submissive, 
yielding  ourselves  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and 
there  is  no  danger  but  that  we  shall  have  his 
spirit  to  guide  us.  If  we  will  open  our  lips 
and  call  upon  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  wc  will  have  the  spirit  of 
prayer.    I  have  proved  this  to  be  the  case." 

Questions  and  Problems 

1.  Compare  the  Lord's  prayer  as  recorded 
in:  Luke  11:1-4;  Matt.  6:9-13;  3  Ncphi  13: 
8-13. 

2.  Relate  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  disciples  said:  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

3.  What  does  Farrar  say  concerning 
prayer? 


4.  How  are  we  to  approach  the  Lord  when 
we  pray  to  Him? 

5. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  petition — 
"Thy  kingdom  come"? 

6.  Name  two  things  that  one  should  do 
who  sincerely  prays — "Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done." 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words: 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"? 

8.  Show  that  the  burden  of  this  prayer  is 
not  for  material  things. 

9.  Upon  what  docs  our  forgiveness  rest? 

10.  Does  the  Lord  lead  people  into  temp- 
tation? Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

11.  Why  should  we  pray  constantly  for 
deliverance  from  evil? 

12.  Discuss  the  statement:  "For  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory  for- 
ever." 

13.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Amen"? 

14.  What  is  the  testimony  which  the  Ne- 
phites  declare  who  heard  him  pray?  (3  Nephi 
17:15-25) 

15.  What  effect  did  the  Master's  praying 
have  upon  the  multitude? 

16.  Why  did  the  Savior  weep  on  this  oc- 
casion? 

\7.  Why  was  it  that  the  Nephites  were  so 
favored  on  this  occasion? 

18.  Some  people  use  the  Lord's  prayer  as 
a  substitute  for  individual  prayers — what  is 
your  opinion  of  that? 

19.  What  are  the  essentials  of  an  indi- 
vidual prayer? 

20.  We  are  instructed  to  pray  to  the  Father 
in  the  name  of  the  Son — ^why  is  this  not 
prescribed  in  the  Lord's  prayer? 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

For  review  or  to  provide  for  lesson 
lost  on  account  of  Stake  Conference  or 
other  causes. 


Twelve  Rules  for  Adult  Health 


1.  Moderation  everywhere  and  every  time. 

2.  Don't  look  upon  your  muscular  strength 
and  enthusiasm  for  work  as  proofs  of  con- 
tinued good  health  and  great  endurance. 

3.  Don't  let  reckless  rivals  set  the  pace  for 
you. 

4.  Don't  ignore  your  limitations. 

5.  Don't  commit  slow  suicide  by  overwork- 
ing, overeating  and  overworrying. 

6.  Eat  a  little  more  each  year  until  you 
are  30;  after  40  eat  a  little  less  each  year  until 
you  are  100. 


7.  It  is  safer  in  the  end  to  be  a  sage  rather 
than  a  Sampson.    It  is  unwise  to  be  both. 

8.  Slightly  undersize,  slightly  underweight, 
and  slightly  under  the  weather  conduce  to 
longevity. 

9.  Few  men  die  of  starvation,  but  many 
men  slowly  eat  themselves  to  death. 

10.  We  seldom  die  of  old  age;  we  die  of 
disease  or  other  accidents. 

11.  Shun  the  germs  of  pneumonia.  They 
]i6  in  wait  for  the  busy  doctor. 

12.  Begin  the  quiet  life  before  pre-mature 
senility  forces  it  upon  you. 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  29.  Scripture. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  29. 

Objective:  The  Lord  is  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

Suggested  Outline: 
L  What  is  scripture?  Were  the  scrip- 
tures inspired  literally?    How  does 
scripture  coma  to  be  scripture? 
IL  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  peo- 
ple in  possession  of  scripture? 
in.  Which  peoples  have  scripture? 
IV.  Why  have  some  peoples  been  given 
scripture  and  others  not? 

a.  The  Lord  is  the  giver  of  all  good 
gifts. 

b.  Given  according  to  Law. 

1 .  In  the  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  In  religion. 

(a)  To  individuals. 

(b)  To  peoples. 

V.  How  may  scripture  be  recognized? 


VI.  Under  what  conditions  may  we  ex- 
pect more  scripture? 
The  Lord's  revelation— His  scripture 
— is  not  given  arbitrarily.  Though  He 
is  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  they  are  not 
given  without  eftort  or  merit  on  the 
part  of  man.  Though  new  discovery 
comes  into  the  world  in  science,  no  new 
truth  in  religion,  except  in  obedience  to 
law:  the  scientist  must  work  and  strive; 
the  prophet  must  live  close  to  the  Lord, 
must  lose  himself  for  the  good  of  his 
fellows,  etc.  If  certain  revelations  came 
to  Joseph  Smith,  it  was  not  by  chance; 
if  the  Lord  gave  prophets  to  Israel  and 
they  gave  the  Bible  to  the  world,  it  was 
not  done  arbitrarily. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  30.  The  Old  Testament. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  (quar- 
terly). No.  30. 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of 
Faith:  Roberts,  The  Seventy's  Coarse 
on  Theology, 
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Objective:  The  evidence  for  the  di- 
vinity 0/  the  Old  Testament  scripture  is 
varied  and  conclusive. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  How  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  come  down  to  us. 
11.  The  sources  of  present-day  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Testament  canon. 

III.  Classification  of  Old  Testament 
books. 

Summary  of  contents  (See  articles 
Canon,  Old  Testament,  and  Bible 
in  Bible  helps,  Bible  dictionaries, 
and  encyclopedias).  (Also  see  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Russell  B.  Swenson, 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for 
August,  1935.) 

IV.  Jewish  canon  and  the  Septuagint. 
Influence  on  present-day  Jewish, 
Protestant,  ancl  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  canons. 

V.  Use  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures  by  Jesus  and  His  disci- 
ples. 
VI.  Prophecy  as  evidence  of  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings:  Daniel  2;   Isaiah  7:8;   Jere- 
miah 13:19. 
VII.  Part  of  O.  T.  scriptures  carried 
to  American  continent  by  Lehi. 
Daniel  2  predicts  the  main  events  of 
the  history  of  the  world  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Isaiah  7:8  predicts  an  event  that  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and 
Jeremiah  13:19,  and  other  passages  of 
Old  Testament  scripture  predicts  a  dif- 
ferent but  equally  unique  event.  Dis- 
persed Judah  is  a  living  monument  to 
the  divinity  of  the  Old  Testament.  No 
other  people  in  a  foreign  land  has  so 
maintained  its  identity.  Its  history  ful- 
fills in  detail  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets. 

Suggested  topics  for  short  talks: 
The  formation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon. 
The  Septuagint  and  the  Apocrypha. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Lesson  31.  The  New  Testament. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  31. 

References:   Roberts,   The  Seventy's 
Course  in  Theology;  Talmage,  Articles 


of  Faith;  Bible  Helps;  articles  in  en- 
cylopedias.  Article  by  Dr.  Russell  B. 
Swenson,  The  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
for  August,  1935. 

Objecfii'e:  New  Testament  history, 
biography,  letters  and  instructions,  etc., 
were  written  in  the  same  way  as  they 
are  written  today,  and  with  the  same 
inspiration. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  Scripture  of  the  Early  Chris- 
tians. 

II.  How  the  books  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  came  to  be  written 
and  by  whom. 
Sources  of  information. 

III.  How  they  were  at  first  regarded 
and  how  they  came  to  be  consid- 
ered as  scripture. 

The  formation  of  the  canon. 

IV.  Catholic  and  Protestant  attitude 
toward  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

V.  Classification  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^ 

VI.  Analysis  and  summary  of  contents. 
VII.  Compare    with    Church    writings 
of  similar  character  today. 
Suggested  subjects  for  individual  re- 
ports: 

Latin  translations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (Observe  that  these  transla- 
tions were  originally  made  for  the 
same  reason  that  translations  have 
been  made  into  English,  French, 
German,  etc.;  they  were  translations 
from  a  language  the  people  could 
not  read  into  the  language  of  the 
every  day  speech,  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  hence  for  one  of  them,  the 
name  Vulgate.) 

Enalish  translations  of  the  Bible. 
New  Testament  Manuscripts. 
History  of  the  Canon. 
Analysis  of  the  Gospels. 
Analysis  of  the  Acts. 
Analysis  of  the  Epistles. 
Analysis  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

How  did  Joseph  Smith  revise  the 
Bible?  cf.  such  a  revision  with  one  pro- 
duced by  scholarship,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  Revised  Version. 

(Joseph  Smith  revised  the  Bible  in  the 
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same  manner  in  which  it  was  written —  serve  greater  secrecy  and  is  impatient 

by  inspiration;  a  revision  produced  by  of  delay.     Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly 

scholarship,    as   the   Revised   Version,  difficult  to  keep  the  secret  of  a  fraud, 

would  never  be  sure  or  reproducing  the  if  it  is  shared  by  several  people.    Joseph 

meaning  of  the  original  inspired  text. )  Smith  had  confidence  in  the   "charac- 

_              „  ters"  on  the  plates:  we  point  out  what 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935  Professor  Anthon  wrote  for  Martin  Har- 

ris,  but  of  more  significance  is  the  fact 

Lesson  32.  How  We  Come  to  Have  that  Joseph  Smith  had  full  confidence 

THE  Book  of  Mormon.  in  such  an  examination  by  a  scholar. 

It  is  to  be  noted  too  that  the  submission 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar-  of  the  "characters,"  etc.,  increased  the 

terly)    No.  32.  confidence  of  Martin  Harris.       When 

References:     Talmage,     Articles     of  dropped  as  amanuensis,  he  did  not  lose 

Faiih,  Chs.  14,  15;  Widtsoe,  The  Resto-  confidence  and  was  yet  to  become  one 

ration;  Roberts,  A  New   Witness  for  of  the  three  witnesses. 

God,   Ch.   4;   Roberts.    The   Seventy's  What   became   of  the   plates?  They 

Coarse   in   Theology:  histories   of  the  were   given  back  to  the  angel.     This 

Church.  reply  frequently  excites  a  smile  of  in- 

Objective:  Aside  from  the  explanation  credulity  and  yet  the  alternative,  they 

given  by  the  Prophet  of  how  we  got  the  are  here,  perhaps  in  a  museum,  would 

Book  of  Mormon,  there  is  no  other  that  be  evidence  of  fraud.     Why?  Because 

IS  even  plausible.  contrary  to  what  the  Lord  has  done  in 

Suggestive  Outline:  the  past. 

1.  The  Existence  of  the  Plates  Made  How  was  the  Savior  after  His  resur- 

J\nown.  rection  to  be  announced  to  the  world? 

a.  hirst  visions.  Certainly  the  story  was  as  difficult  to 

b.  Visit  of  the  angel  Moroni  in  an-  believe  as  the  story  of  the  plates.    Who 
swer  to  prayer.  ^as  to  jjiaj^e  it  known  and  how? 

c.  1  he  plates  given  to  Joseph  j^  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  there 
TT  Ti  ^nnth.  were  met  the  twelve  Apostles,  Peter  and 
n.  Account  of  the  Translation.  the  others  less  Judas.     They  were  to 

a.  iSeginmngs.  choose  a  twelfth  and  then  go  out  pro- 

b.  Visit  of  Martin  Harris  to  Pro-  claiming  to  the  world  a  message— "a 
fessors  Mitchell  and  Anthon.  stumbling  block  to  the  Jew  and  nonsense 

c.  Oliver  Cowdery  and  the  com-  to  the  Greek"— Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary, 
TTT  _,Plft;on  of  the  trans  ation.  was  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  had  been 
in.  TTie  Manner  of  Translation           ^  put  to  death  between  two  thieves,  but 

The  translation  not  a  mechanical  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
TXT    T\^u^^\         c  1     T>     1  *o  heaven.    Was  this  to  be  announced 
Y;  Pjf  "cation  of  the  Book.  by  the  learned  or  the  powerful?    It  was 
V.  The  Purpose  of  the  Book  of  Mor-  to  be  announced  by  simple  fishermen, 
o   ™9^*              _  _  Jesus  could  have  appeared  in  Rome  and 
bupplementary  Material:  Greece  and  Jerusalem  after  His  resur- 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  plates  rection.    He  did  not.    Instead,  He  sent 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  were  shown  the  Twelve  and  others  to  testify  and 
to  a  few  chosen  witnesses  only,  there  promised  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
was  no  secrecy  about  its  bringing  forth.  Ghost  would  follow  "to  all  who  obey.^' 
The  father  and  the  family  were  kept  xhe  Lord  gave  witnesses  to  the  Book 
informed,  the  neighborhood  knew  about  of  Mormon  and  the  Book  itself  prom- 
it;  characters  were  copied  and,  at  Mar-  ^^es  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
tin  Hams  request,  shown  Professor  An-  ^^m  follow, 
thon;  and  the  translation  was  dictated 
to  scribes,  first  to  Martin  Harris  and 
then  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  FiFTH  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing: one  preparing  a  fraud  tends  to  ob-  Review 
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LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  28.  Religion  and  the  Crowd. 

This  should  be  a  practical  lesson.  Ask 
your  pupils  to  find  out  something  about 
themselves,  which  they  probably  did  not 
know:  How  they  act  by  themselves, 
when  their  intelligence  is  unhampered, 
and  how  they  act,  when  they  are  with 
others.  This  may  not  only  be  a  revela- 
tion to  them,  but  it  may  cause  them  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen  when  otherwise 
they  would  not.  Here  is  your  point  of 
contact.  You  will  find  that,  after  your 
pupils  begin  to  think  of  this  question, 
dogging  into  their  own  experience,  their 
minds  will  be  open  to  the  ideas  growing 
out  of  the  lesson. 

The  lesson  in  the  Quarterly,  which 
you  will  have  induced  them  to  read, 
proceeds  in  this  manner: 
,   1 .  The  individual  mind  and  the  crowd 
mind. 

2.  What  the  crowd  mind  will  induce 
one  to  do — 

a.  For  bad — instances. 

b.  For  good — instances. 

3.  The  mob  mind  analyzed. 

4.  Conditions  under  which  it  acts. 

5.  The  church  as  a  group  mind  influ- 
ence. 

It  might  be  feasible  in  your  case  to 
give  these  topics  out  to  your  pupils  in- 
dividually before  hand.  This  would  of- 
fer five  opportunities  for  class  activity 
In  your  group. 

You  should  have  plenty  of  specific 
instances  to  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  group  mind.  Many  of  these  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  our  church, 
with  which  your  class  is  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar. For  the  Latter-day  Saints  have 
experienced  the  results  of  its  workings 
in  both  the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  late  President  John  Henry  Smith 
once  told  the  writer  of  an  instance  to 
the  point.    It  is  well  known  that  at  the 


beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Caldwell 
county  a  certain  man,  who  was  then 
running  for  oflBce,  was  very  active  with 
others  at  an  election  in  starting  the 
trouble.  President  Smith  said  that  the 
name  of  this  particular  man  was  very 
odious  to  him  all  through  his  life  till  he 
met  him  in  Washington.  This  man  was 
then  representing  his  district  in  Con- 
gress. The  two  often  had  occasion  to 
meet  in  conference  of  committees.  And 
President  Smith  said  that  he  found  this 
man  in  private  relations  one  of  the  finest 
men  he  ever  had  met!  As  an  individual, 
therefore,  this  man  was  unobjectionable, 
but  as  a  member  of  a  mob  he  was  a 
demon.  This  has  often  been  the  case  in 
Mormon  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  group  mind 
within  the  circles  of  the  Saints  them- 
selves. Their  minds  as  individuals  were 
centered  on  one  thing  in  common — ^the 
objective  of  their  religion.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  on  th'e  westward  trek. 
This  thought  may  be  elaborated  in  the 
class. 

Your  aim  in  giving  this  lesson,  of 
course,  should  be  to  put  your  pupils  on 
their  guard  when  they  are  in  a  crowd, 
not  to  allow  their  emotions  to  get  the 
better  of  their  judgment  and  reason,  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  do  something 
they  might  regret  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
The  intelligence,  especially  when  acted 
upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  best 
guide  to  conduct,  either  private  or  pub- 
lic. 

This  lesson  is  all  the  more  important 
nowadays  in  view  of  the  rather  loose 
morals  that  are  developing  among  young 
persons  of  the  world.  When  your  youth 
come  in  contact  with  this  lower  standard, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  let  down 
the  bars.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
the  crowd  mind. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
of  the  group  mind  and  the  ways  in  which 
It  acts  is  the  one  quoted  in  Quarterly 
— Social  Psychology,  by  Ewer. 
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Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935  war  and  a  sharc-the-wealth  plan  that  is 

Lesso.  29.  MH.TA.  EPn,HM,cs.  "d^^STg  Jl^Ts  *^9°°'th^t  tl 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  this  lesson  ^^  perfect   harmony   with   the   gospel? 

by  a  guiding  question,  such  as  this:  In  How,  for  instance,  could  a  mental  epi- 

what  way  may  the  gospel  act  as  a  bal-  demic  be  started  on  the  word  of  wisdom, 

ance  wheel  in  our  lives?  or  paying  tithing,  or  honesty  in  taking 

This  question,  if  it  is  taken,  should  be  examinations  at  school,  or  in  attending 
followed  by  other  questions,  to  develop  J"^,^^'  °^  m  helpfulness  in  the  home? 
the  main  question.  For  instance:  In  what  ^°,^\Ti'  ?^^^  ^T"^*^  ^^  °"  ^^"^^^ 
ways  do  we  need  guidance  today?  Name  tu  '  ^"V*^*  "^^ "i'*  """^  '"i^*^^''-  -,  ^^"^'^ 
a  few  of  the  things  that  are  likely  to  ^^^^  ^°^  ^^  s*^^*^'^  nevertheless? 
become  epidemic  in  the  nation.  { Among  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  here,  a 
these  will  undoubtedly  be  the  current  lesson  of  self-control.  It  is  this:  When 
idea  of  sharing  wealth,  now  being  dis-  anything  that  promises  to  become  a  men- 
cussed,  )  How  can  the  gospel  be  applied  ^^l  epidemic  is  put  before  us  for  our  ac- 
to  these  ideas?  Why  should  the  gospel  tion,  we  should  { 1 )  decide  whether  the 
throw  any  light  on  these  problems?  thing  is  inherently  good  or  bad,  and  we 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson,  of  course,  ^^^  ^^^  this  out  by  reference  to  some 
is  to  show  that  one  may  obtain  light  from  Principle  of  the  gospel;  ( 2 )  ascertain  the 
religion  upon  current  problems.  Young  direction  m  which  the  thing  may  lead 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  since  the  "^'  "  we  join  it;  {3)  stop  and  think, 
gospel  is  very  old,  it  can  render  no  help  keep  our  heads  and  wait  till  the  emo- 
in  the  solution  of  problems  that  are  new  tional  element  dies  down;  (4)  refuse  to 
now— modern  problems.  The  fact  is  J°*^  *^e  movement  if  it  is  not  in  agree- 
that  human  nature,  in  its  main  outlines,  ment  with  what  is  taught  in  the  gospel, 
is  always  the  same.  We  differ  from  ^rT^r^^fV^  "^^^  QV^^^^Y'  Lesson 
Adam  only  in  that  he  gave    different  29;  5ooA:  o/ Mormon,  Alma,  Ch.  24. 

names  to  his  problems,  not  in  the  prob-         r,, «  o  ic    *mir 

lems  themselves.     Today,  for  instance,  ^^'^  Sunday,  September  15.  1935 
we  speak  of  wayward  youth  in  terms  of  Lesson  30.  Word  Magic. 
the  juvenile  court,  but  Adam  had  a  prob- 
lem in  Cain.    Cain  did  not  differ  matcri-  Perhaps  a  good  way  to  present  this 
ally  from  the  boy  who  steals  an  auto-  lesson  is  to  take  up,  say,  one  of  the 
mobile  and  sells  it.    It  is  only  the  auto-  slogans  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  in 
mobile  that  is  new.    Cain  probably  had  civic  life — the  "New  Deal,"  for  instance 
an  inferiority  complex — only  his  parents  — and  another  in  religion,  the  one  for 
did  not  call  it  that.    The  point  is  that  the  this  year  in  the  M.  I.  A.,  and  analyze 
gospel,  comprising  a  set  of  deeply  fun-  each  of  them. 

damental  principles,  and  that  human  na-  What  field  ofaction  are  the  individud 

ture  being  always  the  same  essentially,  words  taken  from?  What  does  each  word 

there  needs  only  an  application  of  these  mean,  taken  separately?  What  do  the 

principles  under  new  conditions.    That  words  mean,  together?     How  do  you 

is  all.    And  an  intelligent  person  should  think  the  slogan  originated?  Who  origi- 

be  able  to  make  the  application.  nated  it?  Under  what  circumstances  is 

Two  young  men  were  talking  about  it  applied?  Only  in  such  a  way  as  this 
another  world  war  the  other  day.  One  can  we  put  ourselves  in  a  way  to  under- 
said  he  did  not  think,  in  view  of  our  ex-  stand  any  particular  slogan  or  combina- 
periences  in  the  last  one,  that  anything  tion  of  words.  Only  thus,  too,  can  we 
could  induce  us  to  go  into  the  next.  The  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  we  arc  in 
other  said,  "As  soon  as  such  a  war  harmony  with  it.  Moreover,  this  is  the 
comes,  we  will  be  told  of  a  woman  only  way  in  which,  if  the  slogan  is  good, 
being  brutally  treated  in  some  of  the  we  can  make  it  our  own. 
countries  at  war;  and  then  we  will  be  The  following  questions  may  help  to 
so  wrought  up  that  we  will  be  ready  develop  this  lesson:  What  is  a  slogan? 
to  enlist  our  men  in  it!"  What  he  was  Why  should  there  be  slogans?  Is  there 
thinking  of  was  a  mental  epidemic.  such  a  thing  as  mass  thinking,   or  is 

That  is  something  to  be  avoided —  thinking  confined  to  individuals?  What  is 
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the  purpose  of  a  slogan?  Do  you  stop 
to  think  out  a  slogan  for  yourself?  What 
slogans  are  in  use  in  Canada?  In  Ger- 
many? In  England?  Is  the  phrase,  "The 
Glory  of  God  is  Intelligence,"  a  slogan,  a 
catch-word,  or  word  magic?  Similarly 
with,  "No  Man  Can  be  Saved  in  Ignor- 
ance?" Are  these  phrases  in  the  same 
class  as,  say,  the  New  Deal?  Discrim- 
inate between  them. 

Here  are  the  main  points  in  the  pres- 
ent lesson: 

1 .  Religion  demands  action. 

2.  Words  may  require  mass  action. 

3.  Slogans  should  be  analyzed  care- 
fully, so  as  to  make  us  aware  of  their 
meaning. 

4.  Name  as  many  slogans  as  you  can. 

5.  Decide  for  yourself  'whether  you 
are  to  accept  the  slogan  after  you  under- 
stand it. 

References:  The  Quarterly;  consult 
the  dictionary  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  "slogan,"  "catch  phrase,"  etc. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  31.  Propaganda  and  Ethics. 

This  lesson,  as  you  will  sec,  is  closely 
connected  in  matter,  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding lessons.  But  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  their  subjects  are  kept  clear 
in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

The  outline  of  this  lesson  is  simple: 

1.  Mass  action  necessary  sometimes. 

2.  Leaders  of  mass  action. 

3.  Influencing  public  behavior. 

4.  Examples  of  beneficial  propaganda. 

5.  Propaganda  defined. 

6.  Education  and  propaganda. 

7.  Propaganda  as  old  as  the  race. 

8.  How  to  judge  propaganda. 

Obviously  the  aim  of  the  present  les- 
son is  to  put  the  class  in  a  position  to 
tell  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad  in 
propaganda.  To  do  this,  the  lesson 
might  proceed  as  follows:  First,  what 
is  propaganda?  Is  propaganda  necessari- 
ly bad  or  necessarily  good?  Second,  how 
are  we  to  tell  in  each  case  whether  any 
particular  piece  of  propaganda  is  good 
or  bad?  Third,  name  some  of  the  attempts 
at  propaganda  in  our  time  in  this  coun- 
try. How  is  it  being  carried  on?  With 
slogans,  catch-words,  etc.?  Fourth,  is 
this  propaganda  good  or  bad  in  its  na- 
ture and  effects?  Fifth,  consider  the  ad- 
vertising in  your  country.   What  things 


are  being  advertised  that  are  good?  that 
are  bad?  What  would  you  do  in  the 
matter,  if  anything?  In  New  York  State 
the  school  children  are  being  educated 
in  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  sort  of 
thing? 

In  some  European  countries  an  ad- 
vertiser who  says  his  product  is  the 
"best"  is  required  to  prove  it  before 
he  is  allowed  to  advertise.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  plan?  During  the  next 
few  days,  see  how  many  similar  products 
advertised  over  the  radio  are  the  "best." 
Suppose  you  classify  the  things  adver- 
tised in  your  neighborhood  or  country 
with  respect  to  what  is  allowed  or  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  and  then  come 
prepared  to  discuss  them  next  Sunday. 

References:  The  Quarterly;  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  Sec.  89. 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 
Lesson  32.  Propaganda  and  Religion. 

In  this  lesson  you  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  tie  the  last  four  lessons 
together — this  one  and  the  three  pre- 
ceding lessons.  This  should  be  done, 
because  the  subject  of  them  all  is  asso- 
ciated. The  first  of  this  group  was  on 
the  mental  epidemic,  the  second  con- 
cerned the  mental  epidemic  as  carried  on 
largely  by  means  of  the  slogan,  the  third 
covered  the  kinds  of  propaganda,  and 
now  we  apply  the  test  of  religion  to  all 
this.  Of  course,  religion  must  have  en- 
tered in  the  teaching  of  the  other  three 
lessons;  here,  however,  it  is  religion  that 
ties  all  these  lessons  together. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  this  lesson: 

1.  Religion  and  social  control. 

2.  Effect  of  enthusiasm  upon  religious 
leadership. 

3.  Some  effect  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  problem  of  worthy  religious 
propaganda. 

8.  Religious  leadership  in  action. 

9.  Need  for  constant  propaganda. 

10.  The  propaganda  of  proselyting. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

SEPTEMBER,  1935 

(John,  Chapter  8,  Verse  32) 
"And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 
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11.  Propaganda  to  achieve  unanimity 
of  belief. 

12.  Honest  propaganda. 

13.  Latter-day  Saints  and  propagan- 
da. 

Perhaps  your  larger  aim  here  is  to 
apply,  or  to  show  how  to  apply  the 
various  principles  of  the  gospel  to  the 
idea  of  propaganda  in  all  its  phases. 

This  subject  has  a  business  application, 
as  well  as  an  application  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public.  Am  I  a  business 
man?  Then  my  problem  is  this:  I  am  to 


see  to  it  ( 1 )  that  what  I  sell  is  worth 
selling  and  (2)  that  I  use  propaganda 
that  is  right  and  proper.  Am  I  a  worker 
in  other  fields?  Then  I  must  see  to  it 
that  the  way  in  which  I  try  to  make  my 
ideas  prevail  are  in  harmony  with  my 
beliefs  religiously.  This  whole  matter 
is  intensely  practical,  and  not  up  in  the 
air. 

References:  The  Quarterly;  any  book 
on  social  psychology  and  ethics,  espe- 
cially ethics  in  business,  that  you  may 
have  access  to. 
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RELIGION  MUST  BE  NOURISHED 

"To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the  rewards  arc 
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"But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 

hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.'' 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  28.  How  Good  Works  Arise. 

As  stated  in  The  Instructor  material 
for  last  Sunday,  this  lesson  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that.  That  is,  the  general 
subject  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  You 
prooably  did  as  suggested  there:  you 
read  the  two  lessons  before  you  pre- 
sented the  lesson  for  last  week.  If  so, 
then  the  material  of  this  day  will  be 
new  to  the  class. 

Let  us  repeat  the  things  you  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  as  you  prepare  this 
lesson  for  actual  presentation:  (1)  You 
should  make  up  your  mind  to  keep  the 
class  busy,  rather  than  to  do  all  the 
talking  yourself — or  even  the  greater 
part  of  it;  (2)  you  should  keep  this  ac- 
tivity going  within  the  lines  of  the  ma- 
terial you  may  have  prepared  on  the 
lesson,  which  includes  the  matter  in  the 
Quarterly  and  that  which  you  may  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  other  sources; 
(3)  you  ought  to  organize  all  this  ma- 
terial in  such  a  way  as  to  look  toward 
your  objective,  which  is  to  awaken  in 
your  pupils  a  desire  to  do  good  works, 
to  think  good  deeds  in  preparation  for 
doing  good  deeds.  All  this,  if  you  con- 
duct your  class  on  these  lines,  will  tend 


to  leave  one  impression,  not  several  im- 
pressions on  your  pupils'  minds. 

The  lesson  as  presented  in  the  Quar- 
terly proceeds  thus: 

1.  A  question,  to  make  the  necessary 
connection  between  what  is  within  the 
experience  of  the  members  of  the  class 
and  the  material  to  be  presented. 

2.  The  reason  for  good  works — that 
God  requires  it,  and  God  requires  it 
because  it  is  for  our  best  good. 

3.  The  root  qualities  of  good  works — 
faith,  hope  and  charity. 

4.  What  love  will  do,  for  instance,  in 
the  way  of  inducing  good  works  in  one. 

5.  Some  questions,  to  induce  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  class. 

If  the  question  at  the  head  of  the  les- 
son in  the  Quarterly  does  not  suit  you, 
make  up  one  that  does.  The  main  point 
here,  as  stated  in  a  previous  lesson,  is 
to  bring  the  minds  of  the  class  to  the 
material  you  have  prepared,  with  a  view 
to  winning  their  interest  in  it.  It  is  not 
the  intention,  of  course,  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  student 
organizations  against  war;  that  question 
was  formulated  only  to  start  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  the  class  interests. 
Just  the  same,  the  root  of  all  wars  is 
hate,  the  opposite  of  what  Alma  is  speak- 
ing of,  and  hate  is  not  a  good  quality 
to  cultivate.    If  hate  and  material  greed 
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could  be  eliminated,  wars  would  not 
take  place. 

Throughout  this  recitation  much  em- 
phasis should  be  put  upon  the  necessity 
of  controlling  thought.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  good  works.  A  great  deal,  of 
course,  has  been  said  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  but  nothing  so  good  as  what 
Jesus  said  in  this  connection.  He  is  the 
greatest  authority  on  the  spiritual  rela- 
tionship between  thinking  and  doing. 

Suppose,  as  an  application  of  this  les- 
son, you  ask  your  class  to  study,  during 
the  week  to  come,  to  control  their 
thoughts,  with  a  view  to  controlling  their 
conduct.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  them  report  at  the  next  recita- 
tion as  to  what  they  have  found  out? 
Not,  of  course,  to  tell  what  particular 
trouble  they  had,  but  whether  they  had 
any  trouble,  and  how  they  succeeded. 

References:  ( 1 )  The  Quarterly,  Les- 
son 28;  (2)  First  Corinthians,  chapter 
fifteen;  (3)  the  citations  in  the  Quar- 
terly lesson  for  this  week;  (4)  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  chapter  five  of  Mat- 
thew, from  verse  21  on. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  29.  Line  Upon  Line,  Precept 
Upon  Precept. 

Perhaps  you  had  better  put  the 
question  at  the  head  of  this  lesson  in  the 
Quarterly,  breaking  it  up  into  minor 
questions,  so  as  to  make  your  point  clear. 

The  process  of  learning  is  naturally 
slow.  One  cannot  know  everything  at 
once.  Besides,  it  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  background  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
understand  some  things  that  we  are  told. 
In  other  words,  before  we  can  under- 
stand one  thing  we  must  know  some- 
thing else.  This  is  the  law  of  mental 
growth.  It  follows,  in  this  respect,  the 
law  of  physical  growth,  for  one  cannot 
become  a  man  or  a  woman  till  one  has 
been  a  child. 

Now,  the  point  in  the  present  lesson, 
which  is  your  objective,  is  that  God 
recognizes  this  great  fact  in  the  growth 
of  individuals  and  of  peoples  and  pro- 
vides for  the  condition.  As  Paul,  the 
apostle  puts  it,  he  feeds  us  milk  before 
he  does  meat.  He  did  that  with  the 
Hebrews.  When  they  were  found  un- 
able to  live  according  to  the  higher  law 
of  the  gospel,  he  gave  them  the  lesser 
law  of  carnal  commandments.     He  did 


that  with  other  peoples,  the  heathen 
world,  according  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon.   And  this  is  the  main  point  here. 

The  lesson  proceeds  on  the  following 
plan: 

1.  Alma's  wish  to  be  an  angel,  with 
a  loud  trump,  and  his  reason  therefore, 
together  with  his  recantation  of  the  wish 
and  the  reason  for  that; 

2.  How  natural  it  is  for  us  to  want  to 
tell  others  a  good  thing,  especially  if  it 
is  something  that  we  think  will  help 
them  to  live  better  lives, 

3.  There  are  backward  peoples,  just 
as  there  are  backward  individuals,  in  the 
world,  and  this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
anciently. 

4.  Alma,  in  the  passage  quoted, 
throws  light  upon  the  dealings  of  God 
with  these  backward  peoples. 

Here  is  something  for  your  class  to 
do:  (1)  Name  some  of  the  backward 
peoples  of  the  ancient  world;  ( 2 )  name 
some  backward  peoples  of  today;  (3) 
tell,  if  you  can,  why  they  are  considered 
backward — ^that  is,  what  things  do  they 
lack,  as  compared  with  the  more  for- 
ward nations;  (4)  how  did  they  get  the 
things  that  made  for  their  betterment? 
(5)  Can  you  name  some  of  the  prom- 
inent men  in  their  history  who  taught 
them  what  they  know? 

Readings:  The  Quarterly  for  August 
18;  the  JSooA:  of  Mormon,  Alma,  chapter 
29;  Message  and  Characters  0/  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (Evans),  chapter  18. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 
Lesson  30.  Knowledge  and  the  Law. 

This  lesson  may  appear,  on  first  flush, 
to  be  rather  abstract,  but  it  will  not  be 
in  reality,  if  you  find  enough  illustrative 
matter  from  the  experience  of  the  class 
and  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

L  Objective:  To  show  that  life  pro- 
gresses on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of, 
and  obedience  to,  law,  and  that  this 
applies  everywhere  throughout  nature 
and  the  works  of  man. 

2.  Point  of  Contact:  Unless  you  can 
find  a  better  one,  the  question  at  the 
head  of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly  will 
serve  as  a  good  point  of  contact. 

An  illustration  of  this  might  be  ^drawn 
from  the  field  of  trafiic,  with  which  all 
your  class  have  had  experience  in  one 
way  or  another. 

3.  Outline  0/  Lesson:  The  lesson  pro- 
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cccds  in  this  manner  in  the  Quarterly; 

a.  The  question  of  a  contact  with  the 
class. 

b.  An  illustration  of  the  theme  from 
civil  life. 

c.  An  illustration  from  nature. 

d.  An  illustration  from  the  laws  of 
God. 

e.  Light  on  the  subject  of  the  Book 
o/  Mormon.' 

This  thought,  however,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher,  when  he 
takes  up  the  laws  of  God:  That,  while 
the  Lord  does  not  "punish"  man  for  not 
knowing  his  laws,  yet  he  does  not  "re- 
ward" him  when  he  does  not  obey 
through  lack  of  knowledge.  Life  pro- 
gresses through  obedience  to  law. 

4.  Memory  Gem:  The  same  as  that 
for  the  preceding  lessons  for  this  month. 

5.  Readings:  You  will,  of  course,  en- 
deavor to  get  your  class  to  read  the 
Quarterly  for  this  lesson,  and  come  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it.  You,  yourselC  in 
addition  to  the  Quarterly,  should  read 
the  following  citations  from  the  Book 
o/  Mormon:  Jarom;  Alma,  chapter  39; 
also,  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
section  130,  verses  20-21. 

6.  Class  Activity :  On  the  Sunday  be- 
fore this  you  should  have  made  some 
assignments  for  today.  Some  of  these 
assignments  might  include  the  topics 
enumerated  above,  as  being  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly. 
This  would  give  opportunity  for  five 
pupils  to  recite.  Then,  if  you  wish,  a 
sixth  might  have  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  reading  from  the  Book  o/  Mor- 
mon; some  verses  from  the  39th  chapter 
of  Alma  would  be  appropriate. 

7.  Application:  The  application  of  the 
thoughts  developed  in  this  lesson  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  lesson  itself.  If  one's 
progress  is  based  on  one's  knowledge  of 
law,  then  it  should  follow  that  one  must 
get  as  much  knowledge  of  law  as  pos- 
sible— ^physical,  mental,  civic,  moral,  and 
spiritual.  During  the  coming  week, 
therefore,  the  class  might  acquire  new 
knowledge  of  some  laws,  say,  of  a  traffic 
law,  a  law  of  the  physical  body,  and  a 
spiritual  law.  You  might  help  them  to 
pick  out  some  of  these. 

8.  Assignment:  You  should  read  now 
the  lesson  for  the  next  Sunday,  with 
a  view  to  making  such  assignments  as 
will  get  the  maximum  of  class  activity. 


Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Open  Sunday 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Questions  for  Review 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between 
"Live  and  Let  Live"  and  "Live  and  Help 
to  Live"? 

2.  Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the 
First  Presidency  and  the  Apostles  of  our 
Church.    Who  names  the  president? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  signs  of 
spiritual  power  in  the  Church?  For  whom 
are  these  signs? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  miracles 
in  the  Church? 

5.  Why  can  we  not  get  everything 
we  want  by  praying  for  it? 

6.  What  do  you  consider  good  works 
in  religion? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement 
that  we  have  to  learn  "line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept"? 

8.  Why  does  the  court  disregard  the 
statement  of  one  who  is  arrested  for  an 
offense,  that  he  "didn't  know"? 

Key  to  the  Review  Questions 

1.  The  first  is  passive,  the  second  is 
active  Christianity,  or  religion. 

2.  Heber  J.  Grant,  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Jr.,  and  David  O.  McKay  constitute 
the  first  presidency.  The  apostles  are: 
Rudger  Clawson,  Reed  Smoot,  George 
Albert  Smith,  George  F.  Richards,  Jos- 
eph Fielding  Smith,  Stephen  L.  Richards, 
Richard  R.  Lyman,  Melvin  J.  Ballard, 
John  A.  Widtsoe,  Joseph  F.  Merrill, 
Charles  A.  Callis,  and  Alonro  A.  Hinck- 
ley. 

3.  Healing  the  sick,  casting  out  devils, 
faith,  knowledge,  speaking  in  tongues. 

4.  To  comfort  and  to^strengthen  faith 
in  believers,  not  to  convert  unbelievers. 

5.  Because  there  would  be  nothing 
else  for  us  to  do,  and  spiritual  growth 
comes  through  faith  and  action  on  our 
part. 

6.  Honesty,  courage,  truthfulness, 
paying  tithing,  etc. 

7.  It  means  that  we  can  not  learn 
everything  at  once,  but  must  acquire 
knowledge  gradually. 

8.  Because  every  one  is  supposed  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  laws;  besides, 
if  ignorance  were  an  excuse,  all  offenders 
might  say  they  "didn't  know." 


New  Testament 

Course  B — For  Ordained  Teachers 

And  Other  Boys  and  Girls  15  and  16 
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General  Board  Committee: 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1933 

'He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  remember  how  he  spake 
unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  The  Son 
of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men, 
and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again."  (Luke 
24:6-7) 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

Suggestions  for  Two-and-One-Half    > 
Minute  Talks  for  September 

I.  Evidences   that  Jesus   Arose  from  the 
Tomb. 

For  material,  see  Lesson  No.  28  on  the 
resurrection. 

a.  The  women  discover  the  tomb  to  be 
empty. 

b.  Jesus  appears  to  Mary. 

c.  He  walks  to  Eramaus  and  eats  with 
two  disciples. 

d.  He  appears  to  the  Eleveo. 

e.  Jesus  convinces  Thomas. 

f.  Associates  with  and  instructs  apostles. 
II.  Peter  Charged  to  Feed  the  Lambs  of 

the  Lord.  See  Lesson  No.  28. 

a.  Jesus  questions  Peter.  "Lovest  Thou 
Me?" 

b.  Peter  declares  his  love  for  Jesus. 
Charged,   "Feed  my  lambs." 

c.  Jesus  demands  his  answer  three  times. 

d.  Jesus  emphasized  that: 

1.  To  show  love  for  him: 

a.  Acts,  and  not  just  declaration 
of  love  sufficient. 

b.  We   show   our  love  of  Jesus 
by  service  to  others, 

e.  We  may  serve — 

1.  In  our  home. 

2.  In  our  Sunday  School. 

3.  In  quortmi  work.   (If  a  boy). 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson   28.   Jesus   Arises   from   the 
Tomb  and  Ascends  into  Heaven. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  28;  Luke  24:13-53;  Weed. 
A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young,  Chaps. 
66-72, 


Objectives:  To  teach  thai  Jesas  shows 
us  the  way  to  eternal  life,  and  that  we 
may  know  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Papini: 
Life  of  Christ,  pages  380-408;  Talmage: 
Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  678-697;  Kent: 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  297- 
325;  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
76;  any  good  Bible  Commentary — under 
passages  of  scripture  referred  to;  Bat- 
tenhouse:  The  Bible  Unlocked,  pages 
380-383;  Farrar:  New  Testament 
Studies,  pages  508-527;  Hurlburt:  Story 
of  the  Bible,  pages  625-637. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  The  Tomb  Sealed  and  Guarded. 
11.  The  Tomb  Opened  by  the  Angel. 

a.  Jesus  leaves  the  tomb. 

b.  Guards  report  to  high  priests. 

c.  Guards  bribed  to  accuse  Apos- 
tles of  stealing  body. 

III.  The  Women  Discover  Tomb  Emp- 
ty. 

a.  Jesus  appears  to  Mary. 

b.  Sends  message  to  apostles. 

IV.  Jesus  Appears  to  Apostles. 

a.  Instructs  them. 

b.  Charges  them  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. 

V.  Jesus  Ascends  Into  Heaven. 

His  return  promised  by  the  angels. 

Teachers  will  find  much  helpful  ma- 
terial in  The  Instructor  of  October,  1 932. 

Jesus  appeared  to  the  Apostles  and 
did  those  things  which  convinced  them 
that  he  actually  lived  again.    He  charged 
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them  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  this  great  work.  He  commanded 
them  to  stay  in  the  city  until  the  power, 
the  Comforter,  should  -come  upon  them. 
They  began  to  understand  the  many 
things  which  He  had  been  trying  to  teach 
them  in  his  long  association  with  them. 
Many  of  the  things  Jesus  said  to  the 
Apostles  during  his  various  meetings 
with  them  can  well  be  classed  among 
the  final  instructions.  There  elapsed 
only  forty  days  between  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  that  Jesus  would  avail  Himself 
of  every  opportunity  to  emphasize  to 
His  Apostles  the  graveness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  them.  The 
Apostles,  too,  would  be  more  cognizant 
of  the  real  meaning  of  Jesus'  exhortations 
and  would  listen  carefully  and  attentively 
to  His  every  word.  Teachers  who  have 
been  on  missions  can  draw  illustrations 
from  the  charges  they  received  before 
being  sent  out  into  the  mission  field. 

Dr.  Talmage  in  Jesus  the  Christ  tells 


us: 


The  commission,  "Feed  my  sheep"  was 
an  assurance  of  the  Lord's  confidence,  and 
of  the  reality  of  Peter's  presidency  among 
the  apostles.  He  had  emphatically  announced 
his  readiness  to  follow  his  Master  even  unto 
prison  and  death.  Now,  the  Lord  who  had 
died  said  unto  him,  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  When  thou  wast  young,  thou 
girdest  thyself  and  walkest  whither  thou 
wouldst:  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 
shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldst  not."  John  informs  us  that  the  Lord 
so  spake  signifying  the  death  by  which  Peter 
should  find  a  place  among  the  martyrs;  the 
analogy  points  to  crucifixion,  and  traditional 
history  is  without  contradiction  as  to  this 
being  the  death  by  which  Peter  sealed  his 
testimony  of  the  Christ. 

Farrar  in  his  Life  of  Christ  says: 

It  may  have  been  on  this  occasion  that 
Jesus  told  his  disciples  of  the  moimtain  in 
Galilee  where  he  would  meet  all  who  knew 
and  loved  him  for  the  last  time.  Whether  it 
was  Tabor,  or  the  Mountain  of  Beatitudes, 
we  do  not  know,  but  more  than  five  hundred 
of  his  disciples  collected  at  the  given  time 
with  the  eleven,  and  received  from  Jesus 
his  last  commands  to  teach  and  baptize 
throughout  all  nations;  and  the  last  promise, 
that  he  would  be  with  them  always,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Writing  more  than 
twenty  years  after  this  time,  St.  Paul  gives 
us  the  remarkable  testimony,  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  eye-witnesses  of  the  resur- 


rection were  yet  alive  and  that  some  only 
were  "fallen  asleep." 

Get  pictures  of  the  events.  You  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  borrow  some  from 
the  Kindergarten  department. 

Have  members  of  the  class  read  the 
dialogue  between  Jesus  and  Peter;  also 
read  Jesus'  charge  to  His  Apostles. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  29.  Peter  and  His  Brethren 
Choose  a  New  Apostle. 

Texts:  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  700-702; 
Acts  1:15-26;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly).  No.  29. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  twelve  apos- 
tles  as  special  witnesses  for  Christ  have 
been  called  and  ordained  in  our  Church 
under  authority  from  God  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  ministry. 

Supplementary  Materials :  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  27:12;  128:20;  20:23; 
Ephesians  2:19-20;  Luke  6:13;  Note  1, 
page  718 — Jesus  the  Christ:  any  good 
Bible  Commentary,  under  Acts  15-26; 
Bible  Dictionary  under  Matthias;  Gos- 
pel  Doctrine,  Jos.  F.  Smith,  pages  221- 
223;  New  Testament  Studies,  Tanner, 
page  538;  John  20:23;  Bible  Dictionary 
under  Apostle. 
.  Suggested  Outline: 

L  Jesus  Instructs  Apostles  to  Remain 
in  Jerusalem. 

IL  Apostles  Assemble  in  Meeting. 

a.  Other  disciples  present. 

b.  They  discuss  events  just  closed, 
in.  Peter  Recounts  Judas'  Actions. 

a.  It  fulfills  prophecy. 

b.  Necessitates     appointment     of 
new  apostle. 

IV.  Two  Disciples  Nominated. 

a.  Apostles  pray  for  guidance. 

b.  Vote  is  taken. 

c.  Matthias  chosen. 

V.  Apostles    Chosen    Under    Divine 

Guidance  in  Our  Church. 
Jesus  called  twelve  men  to  be  his  apos- 
tles. When  one  left  the  group  through 
transgression,  the  quorum  was  not  com- 
plete. Peter,  who  had  been  singled  out 
as  the  chief  apostle  by  the  Lord,  realized 
the  necessity  of  a  complete  organization, 
and  called  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
his  associates. 

Emphasize  the  fact  of  their  praying  for 
divine  guidance.  Jesus  Himself  prayed 
all  night  on  the  mount  before  he  chose 
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these  apostles.  They  had  imbibed  his 
spirit  and  were  indeed  following  his  ex- 
ample. 

The  same  organization  can  always  be 
found  in  the  true  Church  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

Have  pupils  name  the  original  twelve 
selected  by  Jesus;  also  the  twelve  chosen 
among  the  Nephites  (See  3rd  Nephi 
19:4) .  Have  pupils  name  the  first  twelve 
in  our  Church;  those  who  are  apostles 
now.  Try  to  have  the  members  of  your 
class  meet  and  shake  hands  with  the 
apostles,  if  possible,  when  they  visit  your 
stake  or  ward. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Lesson  30.     The  Comforter  Comes 

AND  Brings  Power  to  the  Apostles 

ON  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  30;  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Chap.  2;  Anderson,  The  Apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ  Chaps.  12  and  13. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  to  preach 
the  gospel  o/  Christ  and  to  understand 
and  receive  it.  one  must  have  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Supplemental  Materials:  Anderson: 
The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  Chaps.  12- 
13;  McKay:  Ancient  Apostles,  Chap.  11; 
Hurlbut:  Story  of  the  Bible,  pages  638- 
641  \  Bible  Dictionary — Under  "Pente- 
cost"— "Tongues" — etc.;  Rae:  How  to 
Teach  the  New  Testament,  pages  220- 
226;  Talmage:  Jesus  the  Christ,  pages 
702-708;  Smith:  The  Message  of  the 
New  Testament,  pages  371-383;  Tanner: 
New  Testament  Studies,  pages  538-541; 
Roberts:  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, pages  76-80;  Kent:  The  Work  and 
Teachings  of  the  Apostles,  pages  27-33. 

Suggested  Outline : 

L  The  Apostles  Remain  in  Jerusalem, 
a.  They  celebrate  the  "Harvest 
Home." 

II.  Apostles  all  Together  in  One  Place. 

a.  The  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  them. 

b.  They  talk  in  tongues  of  many 
countries. 

c.  Some  marvel. 

d.  Others  accuse  them  of  drunken- 
ness. 

III.  Peter  Preaches    To    Them  With 
Power. 

a.  The  hearers  are  touched. 

b.  "What  shall  we  do?" 

c.  Peter  commands  them 


L  To  repent, 
2.  Be  baptized. 
IV.  The  Church  Grows. 

a.  The  members  live  in  content- 
ment. 

b.  Increase  in  blessings. 

The  Apostles  were  obedient.  They 
knew  that  Jesus  lived,  and  they  knew 
that  the  Comforter  would  come  to  them 
as  the  Savior  had  promised. 

Note  what  Peter  preached.  In  a  note 
in  his  "Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory," B.  H.  Roberts  says: 

"I  think  it  proper  here  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  fact  that  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  in  this  discourse  of  Peter's  are 
stated  in  the  same  order  that  they  were  un- 
folded in  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
Messiah.  First,  John  came  bearing  witness 
of  one  who  should  come  after  him — Christ, 
the  Lord.  Hence,  he  taught  faith  in  God 
(John  1:15,  16,  also  verses  19-36);  After 
that,  the  burden  of  his  message  was,  "Repent 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;"  then 
followed  his  baptism  in  water  with  a  promise 
that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost. 
So  Peter  first  taught  the  people  faith  in  the 
Lord,  proving  from  the  scripture  that  Jesus 
was  both  Lord  and  Christ;  and  when  they 
believed  that,  then  he  taught  them  repentance 
and  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
promised  them  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Have  one  of  the  pupils  read  Peter's 
sermon  to  the  class. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Life  of  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  or  to  Leaves  From  My 
Journal,  compare  Brother  WoodrufE's 
experience  in  England  with  the  mass 
conversions  in  Jerusalem. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  one  un- 
derstands the  gospel  and  is  converted  to 
its  divinity. 

Assign  a  pupil  or  pupils  to  look  up 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  the 
"Pentecost"  celebration. 

Compare  the  principles  which  Peter 
preached  and  the  order  in  which  he 
preached  them  with  the  first  and  fourth 
Articles  of  Faith, 

1.  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles 
and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  second. 
Repentance;  third.  Baptism  by  immer- 
sion for  the  remission  of  sins;  fourth, 
Laying  on  of  Hands  for  the  Gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  31.     Ananias  and  Sapphira 

Attempt  to  Deceive  the  Lord 

and  Are  Punished. 

Texts:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  31;  Acfsx  Chapters  4  and  5; 
Anderson:  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Chapter  14. 

Objecfivet  To  teach  that  in  order  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  promised 
blessings  of  the  Lord,  we  must  obey  all 
of  the  laws  of  the  gospel. 

Supplmentary  Materials:  Rae:  How 
to  Teach  the  New  Testament,  pages 
227-237;  Roberts:  Outlines  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  pages  78-81;  Talmage: 
Jesus  the  Christ,  pages  704-708  and  notes 
on  page  718;  McKay:  Ancient  Apostles, 
Chap.  12;  Hurlbut:  Story  of  the  Bible, 
pages  645-648;  any  good  Bible  Diction- 
ary, under  the  names  and  places  men- 
tioned in  the  lesson;  Dummelow:  or 
Gore  Commentary:  Under  Acts  4-5; 
Tanner:  New  Testament  Studies,  pages 
542-549. 

Suoqested  Outline: 

I.  The  Apostles  Preach  with  Power. 
Heal  the  sick. 

II.  Apostles  Incur  Wrath  of  Rulers. 

a.  Arrested. 

Preach  Jesus  and  His  gospel. 

b.  Released  by  rulers. 

III.  Saints  Have  All  Things  in  Common. 

a.  Two  members  attempt  to  de- 
ceive. 

b.  Condemned  by  Peter. 

c.  Stricken  dead. 

IV.  Church  Increases. 

a.  In  membership. 

b.  In  faith. 

Although  this  lesson  is  centered  on 
the  deceit  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  the 
teacher  should  point  out  and  discuss 
with  the  class  the  courage  of  Peter  and 
his  associates  on  the  occasion  of  the 
arrest  of  Peter  and  John.  Peter,  on  one 
occasion  in  answer  to  Jesus'  question, 
declared,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."  Although  on  one 
occasion  he  denied  the  Christ,  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ's  divinity  was  burned 
into  his  soul,  and  despite  threats  of  the 
rulers,  he  declared  in  power  the  fact  of 
the  Saviour's  divinity  and  resurrection. 

Assign  a  pupil  or  pupils  to  obtain  a 
description  of  "Solomon's  Perch"  and 
give  it  to  the  class.  Perhaps  one  can 
be  assigned  to  get  a  picture  or  draw  a 
diagram  of  it. 


Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  like  many 
people  we  meet  today.  They  are  in 
favor  of  any  movement  that  costs  them 
nothing.  Many  are  selfish  and  are  will- 
ing to  receive,  if  the  receiving  entails 
no  giving. 

Ask  pupils  to  bring  to  the  class  a 
brief  statement  about  '  tithing"  and  why 
it  was  instituted,  and  what  its  present 
purpose  is. 

Assign  another  one  or  more  to  bring 
a  contribution  about  the  "United  Or- 
der." Can  the  United  Order  be  lived 
under  the  present  attitude  of  the  people 
you  know?  Or  with  your  own  attitude? 
Whom  do  we  hurt  most  when  we  prac- 
tice deception? 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Answers  to  Review  for  Third  Quarter 
1935 

1 .  Jesus  was  transfigured  and  was  attended 
by  Moses  and  Elias. 

2.  He  said,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son;  hear 
him." 

3.  He  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

4.  He  prayed  that  the  cup  of  death  might 
pass  him  by. 

5.  "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done." 

6.  Pilate  said  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  with- 
out guilt,  but  he  delivered  him  to  the  Jews 
to  be  crucified. 

7.  That  they  had  more  need  to  weep  for 
themselves  and  their  children  than  for  him. 

8.  That  his  blood  should  be  spilt  for  the 
sake  of  all  who  would  believe  on  him. 

9.  Some  angels  from  heaven. 

10.  They  did  not  want  the  people  to  know 
the  truth,  for  fear  that  they  would  lose  their 
own  power. 

11.  To  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
his  gospel. 

12.  Only  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

13.  They  nominated  two,  and  after  pray- 
ing to  God  for  direction,  they  balloted,  elect- 
ing Matthias. 

14.  Jesus  had  commanded  them  to  stay  in 
Jerusalem  imtil  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  they  were  celebrating  the  feast. 

15.  TTie  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them  as 
Jesus  had  promised. 

16.  Thousands  believed  and  were  baptized. 

17.  They  healed  a  man  who  had  been 
lame  from  his  birth. 

18.  That  the  power  promised  by  Jesus 
was  actually  with  the  Apostles. 

19.  They  sold  their  belongings  and  gave 
the  money  to  the  chvirch  and  had  all  things 
in  common. 

20.  Because  they  attempted  to  deceive  the 
Lord. 


Church  History 

From  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 

For  Boys  and  Girls,  Ages  10  and  11 

General  Board  Committee: 
Charles  J.  Ross,  Chairman; 

DeLore  Nichols, 

Marba  Josephson. 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  77.  The  Church  Stands  for 
Education. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  77. 

Supplementary  References:  The 
Pounding  of  Utah,  Young,  pp.  295-372; 
The  Heart  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  pp. 
468-478;  Gospel  Doctrine,  pp.  427-443; 
Discourses  of  Btigham  Young,  Ch.  22; 
Comprehensive  History,  Roberts,  Vol. 
6,  pp.  506-521;  History  of  Utah,  Alter, 
(Vol.  I)  pp.  82,  83,  123,  189.  191,  322, 
408;  Essentials  in  Church  History,  Smith, 
pp.  149-150,  571-572,  654-655. 

Objective:  To  show  thai  the  Church 
favors  education. 

Outline: 

I.  Early  Examples  of  Education. 

a.  Adam. 

b.  Moses. 

c.  Samuel. 

II.  Present-day  belief, 

a.  Joseph  Smith  studies. 

b.  School  of  Prophets. 

c.  Pioneers  zealous  for  education. 

d.  Early  schools. 

III.  Desire  to  teach  for  missionary  service. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

The  Relief  Society 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  started  the  Re- 
lief Society  on  March  17,  1832,  to  encourage 
the  doing  of  good,  to  help  the  poor,  to  correct 
the  morals  and  strengthen  the  virtues  of  the 
community.  Eighteen  women  attended  the 
first  meeting. 

The  Society  has  grown  very  fast.  Today 
Latter-day  Saint  Relief  Societies  can  be 
found  in  forty-three  of  the  forty-eight  states 
in  the  Union,  Canada,  Mexico  and  most  of 
the  European  countries,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
South  Africa  and  in  many  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific. 

Relief  Society  workers  for  more  than  ninety 


years  have  sought  out  people  in  need  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  have  given 
them  help.  They  have  nursed  the  sick  and 
cared  for  the  dead.  They  have  brought 
comfort  and  cheer  to  people  in  sorrow. 

The  Society  is  especially  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  women  and  children.  It  has  done 
much  to  make  the  lives  of  Latter-day  Saint 
women  and  children  richer  and  more  secure. 

The  Sunday  Schools 

"1  felt  that  the  Gospel  was  too  precious  to 
myself  to  be  withheld  from  the  children. 
They  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  Gospel 
teaching,"  said  Richard  Ballantyne  when  he 
was  asked  why  he  organized  a  Sunday 
School  on  December  9,  1849,  in  Salt  Lake 
Valley. 

A  Sunday  School  had  been  held  in  Great 
Britain  by  Latter-day  Saints  as  early  as  1844. 
One  was  held  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  a  littic 
later.  But  it  was  the  Ballantyne  School  with 
its  fifty  members  which  planted  the  Sunday 
School  idea  among  the  Pioneers.  Other  Mor- 
mon communities  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
took  up  the  idea  with  great  eagerness. 

The  Sunday  Schools  have  grown  steadily 
since  1849.  Now  there  are  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, with  a  membership  of  333,120.  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  Schools  may  be  found 
in  every  state  in  the  Union,  in  most  countries 
of  Europe,  Asia,  in  South  Africa,  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  in  all  of  the 
Pacific  Isles  in  which  there  are  missions  of 
the  Church. 

The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association 

"Let  the  key-note  of  your  work  be  the 
establishment  in  the  youth  of  individual  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  and  magnitude  of  the 
great  latter-day  work.  *  *  *  Each  member 
will  find  that  happiness  in  this  world  mainly 
depends  on  the  work  he  does  and  the  way  in 
which  he  does  it.  It  now  becomes  the  duty 
of  these  institutions  to  aid  the  holy  Priesthood 
in  instructing  the  youth  of  Israel  in  all  things 
commendable  and  worthy  of  the  acceptance 
of  Saints  of  the  Most  High  God." 

Thus  Brigham  Young  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
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in  June,  1857.  Its  present  membership  of 
64,000  is  distributed  through  all  the  stakes 
and  missions  of  the  Church, 

For  boys  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
this  organization  ofFers  the  virile  and  attrac- 
tive Boy  Scout  program. 

For  fifteen  and  sixteen  year  old  boys  ad- 
vanced work  is  offered  in  the  Vanguard 
Department. 

The  M  Men  program  for  the  development 
of  leadership  abilities  is  available  to  young 
men  seventeen,  eighteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

The  Young  Men's  organization  and  the 
Yoimg  Women's  organization  join  in  many 
activities.  These  offer  attractive  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  to  do  the  thhigs  they 
enjoy  doing  and  can  do  well. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association 

Brigham  Young  invited  some  prominent 
men  and  women  to  his  home  on  November 
28,  1869,  to  do  something  for  the  welfare 
of  young  women.  That  night  a  "Retrench- 
ment Association"  was  formed  to  encourage 
young  women  to  save  and  preserve  every 
thing  that  is  good  and  beautiful. 

In  1877  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
"Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation," and  recently  the  name  "Ladies" 
in  the  title  was  changed  to  "Women's."  From 
the  beginning  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  been  busy  doing  interesting  things 
for  the  purpose  or  helping  one  another  to 
improve  in  character,  in  faith,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  more  abundant  life. 

When  a  girl  is  twelve  years  old  she 
may  join  this  organization.  It  has  a  member- 
ship of  64,784.  In  Germany,  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Hawaii,  Norway,  Tonga,  Holland, 
Denmark,  France,  Sweden,  'Tahiti,  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  United 
States  there  are  thriving  organizations. 

The  Primacy  Association 

The  first  Church-wide  Primary  Organiza- 
tion was  made  in  1878,  but  before  that  time 
women  interested  in  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  boys  and  girls  had  been  gathering 
little  groups  of  children  together  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  them  to  be  helpful,  and 
courteous.  These  neighborhood  gatherings 
of  children  proved  so  interesting  and  popular 
that  it  was  not  long  before  they  were  or- 
ganized in  nearly  every  Latter-day  Saint 
community. 

As  the  Primary  Association  has  grown  in 
membership  from  215  in  1878  to  115,945  in 
1934  its  activities  have  expanded.  Besides 
providing  week-day  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction by  means  of  interesting  activities 
in  which  all  children  may  participate  it  main- 
tains the  L.  D.  S.  Children's  Hospital  where 
many  children  have  been  restored  to  health 
and  physicEil  vigor. 


Before  children  start  to  day  school  they 
may  go  to  "Primary."  From  the  time  a  boy 
or  girl  is  four  years  old  until  the  boy  is  old 
enough  to  be  a  Boy  Scout  and  the  girl  is 
old  enough  to  join  the  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A.,  the 
Primary  Association  has  many  interesting 
and  instructive  things  to  offer  them. 

Latter-day  Saint  children  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  United  States  are  enjoying  the 
work  of  the  Primary  Association.  In  Eng- 
land, Canada,  Denmark,  Czecho  Slovakia, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Hawaii, 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  and 
Sweden,  Primary  Associations  have  been  or- 
ganized and  children  in  these  countries  eire 
finding  the  activities  enjoyable. 

Application:  Boys  and  girls  should  leam 
to  appreciate  their  opportunities  for  good 
education. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 
Lesson  78.  Temple  Building. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  78. 

Supplementary  References :  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  Smith,  Dedication 
of  Site  in  Zion,  p.  134;  at  Kirtland,  p. 
153;  blessings  in  Kirtland,  188;  Dedica- 
tion of  Kirtland,  190;  Revelation  on  Nau- 
voo  Temple,  302;  order  of  building,  309; 
dedication  of  font  in  Nauvoo,  310;  seal- 
ing blessings  obtained  in  Nauvoo,  400; 
site  chosen  for  Salt  Lake  Temple,  454; 
laying  corner  stone,  481-482;  Dedica- 
tion of  St.  George,  563;  Logan,  590; 
Manti,  604;  Salt  Lake,  610;  Hawaiian, 
639;  See  Index  in  Articles  of  Faith  on 
Temples;  House  of  the  Lord,  by  Tal- 
mage;  Gospel  Doctrine,  pp.  34-35;  Brig- 
ham  Young's  Discourses,  pp.  603-644; 
See  Index,  "Temples,"  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  Commentartj;  Life  of  Brigham 
Young,  Gates  and  Widtsoe;  Heart  of 
Mormonism,  Evans;  and  Comprehensive 
History,  Roberts. 

Objective:  To  instruct  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  privileges  of  the  temples. 

Outline: 

I.  Desire  for  permanent  family  life. 
II.  Early  temples. 

a.  Tabernacle, 

b.  Solomon's  Temple. 

c.  Nephi's  Temple. 

d.  Later  temple  at  lerusalem. 
III.  Latter-day  temples. 

a.  Kirtland. 

b.  Nauvoo. 

c.  Salt  Lake  City. 

d.  St.  George. 

e.  Logan. 
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f.  Manti. 

g.  Alberta, 
h.  Hawaii, 
i.  Arizona. 

IV.  Sacred  ordinance  of  sealing  and  bap- 
tism work  for  the  dead. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Brigham  Young 
declared: 

We  enjoy  the  privilege  of  entering  into  a 
temple,  built  to  the  name  of  God,  and  receiv- 
ing the  ordinances  of  his  House,  with  all  the 
keys  and  blessings  preparatory  to  entering 
into  the  "lives"  we  also  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  administering  for  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  for  those 
who  have  slept  without  the  Gospel.  To 
accomplish  this  work  there  will  have  to  be 
not  only  one  temple  but  thousands  of  them, 
and  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  will  go  into  these  temples  and 
officiate  for  people  who  have  lived  as  far 
back  as  the  Lord  shall  reveal.  If  we  are 
faithful  enough  to  go  back  and  build  that 
great  temple  which  Joseph  has  written  about, 
and  should  the  Lord  acknowledge  the  labor 
of  this  servant,  then  watch,  for  you  will  see 
somebody  whom  you  have  seen  before,  and 
many  of  you  will  see  Him  whom  you  have 
not  seen  before,  but  you  know  Him  as  soon 
as  you  see  Him.  Do  we  need  temples?  We 
do,  to  prepare  us  to  enter  in  through  the 
gate  into  the  city  where  the  Saints  are  at 
rest.  Ordinances  necessary  to  this  have  not 
yet  been  performed  and  cannot  be  in  the 
absence  of  a  suitable  place.  We  wish  a 
temple,  not  for  the  public  congregation,  but 
for  the  Priesthood,  wherein  to  arrange  and 
organize  fully  the  Priesthood  to  the  saints 
for  their  exaltation. — ^pp.  604-605. 

Application:  The  boys  and  girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  work  for 
their  own  dead. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Lesson  79.  Utah  Gains  Statehood. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly), No.  79. 

Objective:  To  learn  of  Saints'  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  pp.  476,  477,  612-614; 
Founding  of  Utah,  Young,  Chapter  20; 
Comprehensive  History,  Vol.  6,  Roberts, 
pp.  322-346;  History  of  Utah,  Whitney, 
pp.  393-396;  Comprehensive  History, 
Roberts,  Vol.  3,  pp.  501-503,  516-517, 
422-428;  Heart  of  Mormonism,  Evans, 
pp.  385-389. 


Outline: 

I.  Attitude  towards  Constitution  of  United 
States. 

II.  Requests  for  statehood, 

III.  Territory  organized. 

a.  Brigham  Young  governor. 

b.  Outside  judges  sent  in. 

c.  False  Stories. 

IV.  Utah  a  state. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  The  Heart  of 
Mormonism,  Evans,  p.  386,  we  read: 

The  constitution  followed  the  lines  of  the 
older  state  form.  There  were  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments.  All 
white  male  residents  of  the  territory  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  were  entitled  to 
vote.  The  state  officers  were  to  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  A  state  militia  also 
was  provided  for. 

A  petition  for  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  carried  to  Washington  by  Dr. 
Bemhisel,  accompanied  by  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff. Before  going  to  the  national  capital, 
however,  these  men  deemed  it  advisable  to 
call  on  Colonel  Kane  in  Philadelphia  for 
coimsel  in  the  matter  of  presenting  it.  He 
strongly  advised  against  asking  for  a  ter- 
ritorial form  at  all,  imless  they  could  obtain 
the  assurances  that  the  officers  would  all 
be  appointed  from  among  the  residents  of 
the  territory. 

"You  are  better  off  without  any  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  Congress,"  he  said, 
"than  with  a  territorial  government.  The 
political  intrigues  of  government  officers  will 
be  against  you.  You  can  govern  yourselves 
better  than  they  can  govern  you.  You  do 
not  want  corrupt  political  men  from  Wash- 
ington strutting  around  you,  with  military 
epaulettes  and  dress,  who  will  speculate 
out  of  you  all  they  can."  This  was  sound 
political  advice,  as  the  events  were  to  show 
all  too  sadly. 

The  result  was  that  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Senator  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  an  application  for  statehood, 
with  the  alternative  of  admission  as  a  terri- 
tory, if  Congress  should  so  direct. 

As  a  result,  following  much  debate,  the 
Mormons  were  given  a  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment. But  their  name  so  dear  to  them, 
"Deseret,  meaning  Honey  Bee,"  was 
taken  away  and  an  Indian  name,  "Utah," 
given.  The  Saints  wanted  "Deseret" 
because  it  was  a  Book  of  Mormon  name, 
meaning  thrift  and  industry  or  as  "busy 
as  the  bee;s."  (See  Ether  2:3)  Utah 
chose  the  "Beehive"  as  her  state  em- 
blem. 

Although  Brigham  Young  was  made 
the  first  Governor,  still  men  from  the 
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East,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Alabama 
and  Ohio  were  sent  here  to  take  charge 
of  the  Saints.  Almost  as  soon  as  these 
men  arrived,  trouble  arose.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Eight  years  later, 
an  army  of  three  thousand  men  was  sent 
here,  bringing  a  new  governor  who  re- 
placed Brigham  Young.  Thus  did 
strangers  hold  the  ruling  power  of  the 
Saints  until  1896,  when  Utah  finally  be- 
came a  state,  electing  Heber  M,  Wells 
as  first  Governor. 

Even  under  all  their  trials,  the  Saints 
were  noted  for  their  intense  loyalty  to 
the  Government.  By  press  and  pulpit 
the  people  were  advised  against  any 
rebellious  feeling,  being  counseled  to  ac- 
cept their  lot  joyfully  and  to  look  forth 
to  the  day  when  they  should  rule  them- 
selves under  State  Government.  There- 
fore it  was  indeed  a  "Jubilee  Day"  when 
their  requests  of  over  forty  years  were 
granted. 

Application:  The  pupils  should  begin 
to  develop  the  right  attitude  toward  law 
and  order. 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  80.  The  Latter-day  Saint 
Missionary  System. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (quar- 
terly). No.  80. 

Objective:  To  make  the  pupils  see  the 
desirability  of  missions. 

Supplementary  References:  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp.  103,  104, 
114-118,  128-136;  Gospel  Doctrine,  pp. 
444-462;  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young, 
pp.  494-505;  see  Index  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  Commentary  marked  "Mis- 
sionaries": This  is  very  valuable;  The 
Heart  of  Mormonism.  Evans,  pp.  497- 
483;  (this  book  by  Evans  is  used  in  all 
Seminaries ) ;  see  A  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  Roberts,  the  index 
on  "Mission  Appointments"  and  "Mis- 
sions"; see  recent  conference  reports, 
especially  April,  1933, 

Outline: 

I.  Pupils'    membership    dependent    upon 
missionaries. 

II.  Responsibility  of  those  who  know  truth. 
III.  Missionary  system  begun. 

a.  Samuel  Smith. 

b.  Indian  missicms. 


c  Canadian  missions. 

d.  Great  faith  of  missionaries. 

e.  Church  development. 
IV.  Qualities  of  missionaries. 

V.  Advantages  to  missionaries. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  At  the  April  Con- 
ference, 1929,  President  Grant  praised 
the  missionary  work  saying: 

Various  wards  have  assisted  the  mission- 
aries by  contributions  of  over  $100,000,  prin- 
cipally for  the  piu*posc  of  sending  them  to 
their  fields  of  labor.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand missionaries  have  been  sustained  in  the 
mission  field  at  the  expense  of  their  families, 
at  an  average  cost  per  missionary  of  at  least 
$40  per  month,  $480  a  year;  to  say  nothing 
about  the  value  of  the  missionaries'  time, 
which  I  am  sure  would  be  more  than  double 
this  amount,  as  they  could  earn  on  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  twice  their  expenses. 

It  would  be  a  colorful  event  and  very 
faithful  promoting  if  every  teacher  on 
this  day  would  have  a  missionary  come 
by  appointment  and  relate  some  stirring 
incidents,  showing  how  the  Lord  truly 
does  visit  the  elders.  Let  it  also  be  a 
day  for  arousing  the  Christ-like  spirit 
in  the  child,  making  him  long  for  the  day 
when  he,  too,  can  fulfill  a  mission  abroad. 
Who  can  guess  how  many  missionaries 
will  be  made  from  your  prayerful  ef- 
forts? We  should  remember  that  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  makes  missionaries 
and  not  mere  words.  In  your  life  and  in 
my  life,  those  words  spoken  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  shot 
home  with  such  force  that  they  can 
never  be  forgotten.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity is  ours! 

Application:  Get  pupils  to  express 
themselves  on  the  value  of  missionary 
work. 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Teachers'  Answer  Key 

1.  Plains. 

2.  Early. 

3.  $45, 

4.  Iowa. 

5.  Willie. 

6.  Martin. 

7.  Snow. 

8.  222. 

9.  Wagons. 

10.  Falsehoods. 

11.  Army. 

12.  Governor. 

13.  Winter. 
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14.  South. 

15.  Rivers. 

16.  Ox. 

17.  Three. 

18.  Coach. 

19.  Pony. 

20.  Bill. 

21.  Telegraph. 

22.  Dollars. 

23.  Young. 

24.  Mormons. 


25.  Play  or  amusements. 

26.  Games,  play  or  exercise. 

27.  Sing. 

28.  Pray. 

29.  Joy  or  happiness. 

30.  Knowledge  or  learning. 

31.  Temples. 

32.  State. 

33.  Samuel  Smith. 

34.  Students  give  in  their  own  words  the 
coming  of  Brigham  Young  and  others. 


CONCERT  RECITATION,  SEPTEMBER,  1935 

(Matthew,  Chapter  28,  Verse  19) 
'^Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 

Carl  Ferdinand  Eyring 

(Continued  from  page  300) 


In  1924  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  since  then  his  time 
at  Brigham  Young  University  has  been  di- 
vided between  teaching  and  advising  stu- 
dents. He  has  been  a  great  believer  in  Scout- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  his  work  as  Com- 
missioner, he  served  as  Scoutmaster  for  six 
years  (1923-1929). 

On  June  10,  1929,  he  entered  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  at  New  York  City, 
where  he  remained  doing  research  work  in 
acoustics  till  August  15,  1931.  While  with 
the  Bell  System  he  gave  technical  papers  at 
Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Los  An- 
geles, California.  During  the  summer  of 
1930  he  made  acoustic  studies  in  several 
sound  picture  studios  at  Hollywood.  In 
New  York  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday 


School  and  a  member  of  the  Manhattam 
Branch  Presidency. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  1931, 
he  and  his  family  drove  from  New  York  to 
Provo  in  their  first  car,  Enroute  they  vis- 
ited the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Sacred  Grove  near  Palmyra, 
New  York.  He  left  an  excellent  position 
in  New  York  and  returned  to  Brigham  Young 
University  because  he  enjoys  teaching  and 
because  he  considers  that  this  Church  School 
has  an  important  mission  to  perform. 

On  April  9,  1934,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  as  a  member  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  At  present  he  is  Chairman  of 
Provo  District  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union, 


WRECKERS 

I  watched  them  tearing  a  building  down, 
A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town, 
With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell, 
They  swtmg  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell* 

I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men  skilled. 
And  the  men  you'd  hire  if  you  had  to  build?" 
He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,  ^'No,  indeed! 
Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need* 
I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two 
What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do/* 

I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  my  way, 
Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play? 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care, 
Measuring  life  by  the  rule  and  square? 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  to  a  well-made  plan. 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker,  who  walks  the  town. 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 


Poem  by  H.  S.  Harp,  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  iWisconsin  Home  and  Farm  School  Association, 
Dousman,  Wisconsin. 
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LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Review 

These  lessons  show  that  God  loves 
those  who  serve  Him  and  dare  to  do 
right.  The  pictures  in  the  Primary  Set 
and  the  Bible  Primer  help  to  recall  the 
lessons.  Teachers,  do  not  retell  the 
stories.  This  is  the  children's  period. 
Let  them  do  the  talking  with  a  few 
questions  and  suggestions  to  stimulate 
interest.  "Continue  the  Story"  method 
is  suggested.    Examples: 

1.  While  Moses  was  on  Mt.  Sinai  the 
people  feared  he  might  not  come  back 
again,  so  they  asked  Aaron  to — (have 
a  child  continue  the  story. ) 

2.  The  Lord  told  Moses  to  have  the 
Israelites  build  a  temple  in  the  desert. 
Everyone  was  anxious  and  willing  to 
help;  they  brought — (continue  on). 

3.  One  day  the  crowd  left  the  tent 
Tabernacle  and  the  people  moved  their 
camp.  Moses  chose  two  men  to — (con- 
tinue the  story). 

4.  Some  of  the  people  became  jealous 
of  others  who  had  work  to  do  in  the 
Church.  They  thought  they  should — 
(continue  on). 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  28.  A  River  that  Dried  Up. 

Texts:  Joshua  1;  3;  4;  Sunday  School 
Lessons  (quarterly),  No.  28. 

Objective t  The  Lord  is  powerful  in 
helping  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
sea." — Psalms  93:4. 


Picture:  "Crossing  the  Jordan,"  Pri^ 
maty  Set  o[  Pictures,  No.  66;  "Crossing 
the  Jordan,"  Bible  Primer,  p.  64. 

Songs:  "Obedience,"  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs.  "Dearest  Children 
God  is  Near  You,"  D.  S.  S.  Songs. 

Outline: 

I.  Joshua,  the  New  Leader  of  Israel. 

a.  A  faithful  helper  of  Moses. 

b.  Chosen  of  God. 

c.  Instructed  of  the  Lord. 
II.  The  Crossing  of  the  Jordan. 

a.  Instructions  to  the  people. 

b.  The  priests  and  the  ark. 

c.  The  water  stayed. 

d.  The  people  cross. 
III.  The  Two  Monuments. 

a.  The  one  at  Gilgal. 

b.  The  one  in  the  Jordan. 

c.  The  meaning  thereof. 

Point  of  Contact:  The  point  of  con- 
tact in  the  July  1932  Instructor  may 
appeal  more  to  your  class  than  the  one 
suggested  here. 

The  year  of  1934  was  a  very  dry  year. 
Already  we  have  named  it  the  year  of 
the  great  drouth.  All  over  the  world, 
there  has  been  very  Httle  rain  and  snow. 
Many  large  streams  became  so  dry  that 
people  walked  across  the  river  beds 
without  wetting  their  feet.  Nature  is 
very  mighty.  When  the  rain  stops  fall- 
ing everything  dries  up.  But  it  takes 
weeks,  months  to  do  it  that  way.  God 
is  mightier  still.  When  He  wishes  to 
help  His  people  He  can  dry  up  seas 
and  rivers  in  just  a  very  short  time.  To- 
day we  are  going  to  tell  you  how  our 
Heavenly  Father  dried  up  the  bed  of  a 
large  river  to  help  His  people. 

(Teachers  may  want  to  make  their 
Point  of  Contact  on  the  first  part  of  the 
story.    A  very  fine  one  could  be  worked 
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out  on  leadership.  Have  a  conversation 
on  the  type  of  boy  or  girl  called  for 
leadership,  etc.) 

Application:  There  is  a  song  we  sing 
very  often  that  seems  to  tell  about 
Joshua  and  his  people  as  they  crossed 
the  Jordan.    It  says: 

"Dearest  children,  God  is  near  you, 
Watching  o'er  you  day  and  night, 
And  delights  to  own  and  bless  you. 
If  you  strive  to  do  what's  right. 
He  will  bless  you,  He  will  bless  you. 
If  you  put  your  trust  in  Him." 

How  He  must  have  delighted  in  Joshua 
and  His  children  as  He  watched  them 
start  to  cross  that  great  river.  Because 
they  had  done  just  as  Heavenly  Father 
had  directed  they  felt  sure  of  His  pro- 
tection. When  I  think  of  this  story  it 
reminds  me  of  the  trust  a  little  baby  has 
in  its  mother.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
baby  learn  to  walk?  If  its  mother  is 
near  it  knows  that  she  will  not  let  him 
fall.  That  is  the  way  these  IsraeUtes 
trusted  God.  They  knew  if  they  did  as 
He  directed  He  would  not  let  them 
drown. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Lesson  29,  A  Strange  Parade. 

Text:  Joshua  2;  5:10-15;  6. 

Objective:  Strict  obedience  to  God's 
instructions  brings  good  results. 

Memory  Gem:  "The  Lord  will  we 
serve  and  His  voice  will  we  obey." — 
Joshua  24:24. 

Picture:  "The  Taking  of  Jericho," 
Primary  Set  of  Colored  Pictures.  No.  67. 
"The  Walls  of  Jericho  Fall  Down,"  The 
Instructor  for  July,  1929. 

Song:  "Dearest  Children,  God  is 
Near  You,"  D,  S.  S.  Songs. 

Outline: 

I.  Keeping  the  Passover, 
II.  The  Lord  instructs  Jofihua. 

III.  The  Fall  of  Jericho. 

a.  The  march  around  Jericho. 

1.  The  iirst  six  days. 

2.  The  seventh  day. 

b.  The  city  taken, 

c.  Rahab's  household  spared. 

IV.  The  People's  Unselfishness. 

Point  of  Contact:  How  many  of  you 
have  ever  seen  a  parade?   (Talk  with 


the  children  about  the  different  parades 
they  have  seen.  Perhaps  it  was  a  circus 
parade,  a  Fourth  of  July  parade,  etc. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  parades  are 
rather  recent  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren.) I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the 
strangest  parade  ever  heard  of, 

A  True  Inqdent 

Application:  Mary  was  in  High  School 
studying  Algebra  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  was  the  first  subject  she  had  ever 
studied  in  her  life  that  she  simply  could 
not  understand.  How  she  listened  to 
her  teacher  explain  the  different  steps 
in  solving  the  problems! — but  it  just 
didn't  help  a  bit. 

One  night  she  went  to  bed  feeling 
heart-broken  because  the  next  day  they 
were  to  have  a  test  and  she  knew  she 
would  fail.  But  before  she  went  to  bed 
she  prayed  that  she  could  do  the  prob- 
lems better  tomorrow. 

During  the  night  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. Mary  found  herself  working  her 
Algebra  in  her  sleep.  It  was  all  so  clear 
to  her  that  she  awakened,  got  out  of 
bed,  turned  on  the  light,  and  finding 
her  book  and  note-book,  she  commenced 
doing  her  problems.  The  next  day  she 
passed  her  test  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Who  helped  Mary  with  her  problems? 
Why?  Who  helped  Joshua  take  the  city 
of  Jericho?  Why?  Have  you  ever  been 
helped  like  Mary  or  Joshua?  (Encour- 
age the  children  to  tell  of  situations  in 
which  they  have  been  benefited  through 
being  obedient  to  instructions.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  30.  Poor  Achan. 

Texts:  Joshua  7;  8:1-29;  Sunday 
School  Lessons  (quarterly).  No.  30. 

Objective:  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal" 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

Song:  "Dare  to  do  Right,"  Primary 
Song  Book. 

Outline: 

I.  The  Defeat  of  Israel  at  Ai. 

a.  The  spies. 

b.  The  battle. 

II.  Achan's  theft. 

a.  How  revealed. 
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b.  His  punishment. 
III.  The  Victory  at  Ai. 

Point  of  Contact:  Adapt  the  following 
story  to  the  age  limit  of  your  group. 

A  merchant  required  an  addition^ 
clerk  and  advertised  for  a  boy.  The 
first  boy  who  answered  was  ushered 
into  a  vacant  room,  and  told  to  sit  in  a 
particular  chair  and  wait.  Looking 
around  he  saw  upon  the  floor,  just  by  the 
chair  a  one  dollar  bill,  folded  closely 
as  though  someone  had  accidentally  let 
it  slip  from  his  pocket-book.  He  picked 
up  the  bill,  satisfied  his  conscience  with 
the  thought  that  "finding  is  keeping," 
even  though  it  was  found  in  another 
person's  room,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
Almost  immediately  the  merchcint  came 
in  and  after  a  few  questions  dismissed 
the  boy  as  not  satisfactory.  The  next 
boy  was  seated  in  the  same  chair.  He 
also  saw  a  one  dollar  bill  lying  in  the 
same  manner  beside  him.  He  picked  it 
up  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  The  mer- 
chant entered  and  after  some  questions 
pointed  to  the  bill.  He  asked  where  it 
came  from.  The  boy  said  he  found  it 
on  the  floor  and  put  it  where  it  would 
be  safe.  The  merchant  said,  "As  it  did 
not  appear  to  belong  to  any  one  why 
did  you  not  keep  it?"  The  boy  replied, 
"Because  it  did  not  belong  to  me."  "My 
boy,"  said  the  merchant,  "you  have 
chosen  the  road  which  will  surely  bring 
,you  success.  The  boy  before  you  chose 
the  wrong  one.  But  how  did  you  learn 
that  this  was  the  right  path?"  The  boy 
answered,  "My  mother  made  me  prom- 
ise never  to  take  anything  that  did  not 
belong  to  me,  and  I  promised."  Later 
in  Hfe  this  boy  became  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  one  of  the  best  positions  our 
country  can  give. 

Application:  Let  the  children  tell  of 
cases  of  honesty  from  their  own  experi- 
ence. Then  give  them  some  little  prob- 
lems to  decide  for  themselves  and  tell 


what  they  would  do  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

Examples: 

1 .  Jack  was  walking  home  from  school 
behind  a  group  of  boys.  A  pencil  fell 
from  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  boys. 
What  should  Jack  do? 

2.  Mary  found  a  dime  in  the  aisle  of 
her  school  room.  Had  you  been  Mary 
what  would  you  have  done  with  it? 

3.  Freddie  stood  by  a  counter  loaded 
down  with  candy  while  the  store  keeper 
left  the  store  to  change  some  money. 
How  that  candy  made  his  mouth  waterl 
What  do  you  think  Freddie  did?  What 
would  you  have  done? 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Review  No.  8 

Have  you  ever  tried  a  guessing  review 
in  your  class?  Assign  one  of  the  month's 
lessons  to  each  of  four  teachers.  Have 
them  prepared  to  tell  the  story  well,  leav- 
ing space  as  they  go  along  for  the  chil- 
dren to  fill  in  spaces  in  the  narrative. 

Example:  "When  Israel  was  in  its 
"Promised  Land"  the  people  wanted  to 
obey  all  of  God's  commands.  They  had 
crossed  the  river  (Jordan) 

g:st  forty  years  after  the  last  night  in 
gypt.    So  they  kept  their  fortieth  Pass- 
over feast  very  sacredly.    They  roasted 

their  lambs  and  ate  real (bread) 

made  from  (grain).    The  Lord 

didn't  need  to  send  them (man- 
na) any  more. 

Right  in  front  of  their  camp  was  a 

city  with  great,  high (walls) ,  etc. 

It  was  the  city  of  (Jericho), 

As  each  story  is  finished  have  the 
children  select  the  picture  that  fits  it, 
for  you  have  available  at  least  one  pic- 
ture for  every  lesson,    , 

Note'.  See  Kindergarten  Department 
for  work  during  the  Priesthood  period. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
SEPTEMBER,    1935 

(Exodus,  Chapter  20,  Verses  15  and  17) 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet.  *  *  *" 
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Lesson  45  on  this  Sunday  instead  of  on      He  has  asked  us  to  keep  it  pure  with 
the  second  Sunday  in  October.    Lesson      clean  thoughts  and  actions. 


44  will  be  given  next  Sunday. ) 

Texts:  Matt.  5:8;  Jesus  the  Christ 
Chap.  17;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
First  Year. 


Once,  in  a  shop  window,  I  saw  a 

picture  of  three  little  monkeys.     One 

had  his  hands  over  his  ears.     He  did 

not  wish  to  hear  evil  words.    One  had 

his  hands  over  his  mouth.    He  did  not 

Objective:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in     wish  to  speak  ugly,  unkind  words.  The 

heart;  for  they  shall  see  God"  other  held  his  hands  over  his  eyes  for 

_       ,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  bad  deeds  being 

Lesson  Enrichment:  done. 

Show  the  picture  of  "Christ  Blessing  A  little  boy  once  saw  a  little  dog  come 

Little  Children."    See  how  happy  these  toward  him,  limping  on  three  feet.    The 

children  seem  to  be.    It  is  because  they  one  front  paw  had  a  large  sliver  in  it 

are  with  Jesus.    Some  day  you  may  be  and  the  little  boy  carefully  and  gently 

where  He  is.    Would  you  not  be  happy  pulled  the  sliver  out.    That  was  a  kind 

if  He  could  lay  His  hand  upon  your  deed. 

head?  He  has  said  that  those  who  speak  A  little  girl  held  the  door  open  as  she 

kind  words  and  do  only  kind  deeds  may  entered  Sunday  School  one  morning  so 

see  our  Heavenly  Father  when  they  go  that  the' lady  who  was  close  behind  her 

to  live  in  Heaven.  could  enter  also.    That  was  a  kind  deed. 

God  has  given  us  a  heart  to  help  us  Name  a  kind  deed  that  you  may  do 

to  live  as  He  wishes  that  we  should,  which  will  help  your  heart  to  be  pure. 


CRADLE  CLASS  LESSONS 


of  flowers  and  make  booklets.     Bring 
to  class  an  empty  bird's  nest  and  tell  how 
it  was  made  and  what  it  was  used  for. 
Talk  about  the  care  of  the  eyes.    De- 
velop a  lesson  on  trees  and  their  uses. 
Use  the  above  poem  as  a  theme  for  this      Let  the  children  play  at  being  trees  sway- 
month's    lessons.      Tell    simple,    short      ing  in  the  wind.    Show  bird  pictures  and 
stories  about  birds  and  flowers.     From      discuss  the  reasons  why  we  should  pro- 
a  flower  and  seed  catalogue  cut  pictures     tect  them. 


"My  eyes  are  little  windows 
And  through  them  I  can  see 
The  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
TTiat  God  has  made  for  me." 

— Louise  Oglevee. 


ACTIVITIES  DURING  PRIESTHOOD  PERIOD 


Suggested  Activities: 
A  story  hour  on  being  kind  to  animals. 
An  hour  of  story-plays    (dramatiza- 
tions) showing  kindness  to  animals. 
Make   an  animal  parade  of  cut-out 


With  a  black  crayon  write  "The 
Lord's  Prayer"  upon  a  large  piece  of 
wrapping  paper.  Cut  it  into  various 
shapes  making  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  The 
children  will  not  be  able  to  read  the 


animals  made  with  paper  supports  or  words  but  they  can  match  the  pieces  and 
tacked  on  blocks  of  wood  so  that  they  the  teacher  can  read  as  they  complete  the 
will  stand.  puzzle. 


^uildin^ 


We  arc  building  every  day 
In  a  good  or  evil  way, 
And  the  structure  as  it  grows 
Will  our  inmost  soul  disclose. 
Till  in  every  arch  and  line 
All  our  faults  and  failings  shine; 
It  may  grow  a  castle  grand, 
Or  a  wreck  upon  the  sand. 


Do  you  ask  what  building  this 

That  can  show  both  pain  and  bliss. 

That  can  be  both  dark  and  fair? 

Lo,  its  name  is  character  I 

BuUd  it  well  whatever  you  do! 

Build   it  straight  and  strong  and  true  I 

Build  it  clean  and  high  and  broad! 

Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God! 

— 'Unknown. 


^  Funny  Bone 


"LaflSng  iz  the  sensation  ov  pheeling 
good  all  over,  and  showing  it  principally 
in  one  spot." — Josh  Billings.  r— 


Two  Recipes 

"Strong,  well-built  men  make  amiable  hus- 
bands," states  a  writer.  So  do  strong,  well- 
built  women. 

The  Repeater 

Judge:  "Now  I  don't  expect  to  see  you 
here  again,  Rastus." 

Rastus:  "Not  see  me  again,  Jedge?  Why, 
you-all  ain't  going  to  resign,  is  you,  Jedge?" 

A  Predicament 

"That's  what  I  call  tough  luck," 

"What's  that?" 

"I've  got  a  check  for  $40.00  and  the  only 
man  in  town  that  can  identify  me  is  the  one 
I  owe  $50.00. 

Quick! 

Minister  (at  baptism  of  baby) :  "His  name, 
please." 

Mother:  "Randolph  Morgan  Montgomery 
Alfred  Van  Christopher  McGoof." 

Minister  (to  assistant) :  "A  little  more 
water." — Troy  Record. 

Simple  Enough 

The  old  Indian  was  riding  along  the  road 
on  his  pony,  while  his  squaw  followed  on 
foot  heavily  burdened  with  luggage. 

"Say,  Redskin,  why  isn't  your  wife  riding?" 
asked  the  motorist 

"Ugh,"  answered  the  Indian,  "she  got  no 
pony." 

He  Should  Have  Stayed  Down 

First  Crook:   "How  did  Bill  die?" 

Second  Crook:  "  'E  fell  through  some  scaf- 
folding." 

First  Crook:  "Whatever  was  'e  doing  up 
there?" 

Second  Crook:  "Being  'cuiged." — Boston 
Evening  Transcript 

A  Happy  Exchange 

Robert  had  brought  her  a  splendid  Easter 
lily. 

'I'll  give  you  a  kiss  for  that  lily,"  she  prom- 
ised blushingly. 

The  exchange  was  happily  made,  Robert 
started  hurriedly  toward  the  door. 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?"  asked  his 
girl  in  surprise. 

"To  the  florist's  for  more  Easter  lilies." 


Ready  for  Work 

Employer  (to  stenographer) :  I  hope  you 
understand  the  importance  of  pimctuation. 

Stenog:  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  I  was  only  late 
once  on  my  last  job. 

Give  Him  Time,  Dearie 

Wife:  "TTiat  couple  next  door  seems  very 
devoted.  He  kisses  her  every  time  they 
meet.     Why  don't  you  do  that?" 

Hubby:  'I  don't  know  her  well  enough 
yet." 

Physically  Impossible! 

Teacher:  "Now  if  I  lay  three  eggs  here 
and  five  eggs  here,  how  many  eggs  will  I 
have?" 

Skeptical  Pupil:  "I  don't  think  you  can 
do  it." 

Good  Helpers  Are  Scarce 

Barber  (whispering  to  new  helper) :  "Here 

comes  a  man  for  a  shave." 

Helper:  "Let  me  practice  on  him." 
Barber:  "All  right,  but  be  careful  and  riot 

cut  yourself." — Santa  Fe  Magazine. 

Too  Bad 

"My  husband  has  taken  all  the  cash  out 
of  baby's  money-box." 

*;My  dear!" 

"Yes,  and  just  when  there  was  nearly 
enough  for  the  new  hat  I  wanted." — Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor, 


Her  Affection 


Frog: 


'In  all  the  months  I've  been  calling 
on  you — you  have  never  shown  any  affection 
for  me." 

Maud:  "Little  do  you  know  of  the  nu- 
merous times  I  have  clung  to  father's  neck, 
when  all  he  asked  was  one  punch  at  you." 

Quite  an  Asset 

A  Chicagoan,  visiting  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin, had  occasion  to  call  Appleton.  Upon 
asking  what  the  charge  was,  he  was  told 
fifty  cents. 

'Fifty  cents.  For  that  distance?  Great 
ScottI  In  Chicago  you  can  call  up  Hell  for 
fifty  cents." 

*  Possibly,"  coolly  answered  the  operator, 
"it's  in  the  city  limits." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


Kindergarten 

Genereil  Board  Committee: 

George  A.  Holt,  Chairman;   Inez  Witbcck. 
Marie  Fox  Felt 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

'If  every  little'  girl  and  boy 

Just  one  kind  word  would  say, 

Or  one  kindly  deed  would  do, 
The  world  would  be  more  gay." 


LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

First  Sunday,  September  1,  1935 

Lesson  40.  The  Children's  Period  or 
Speqal  Review  Sunday. 

Last  month  we  taught  our  Kindergar- 
ten lessons  with  the  following  objectives 
in  mind:  "God  blesses  those  who  have 
faith  in  Him  and  His  servants,"  "Those 
who  love  and  serve  little  children  grow 
day  by  day  nearer  to  God,"  "Seek  to 
learn  and  obey  God's  word  and  His 
blessings  will  be  manifold." 

Discuss  again  with  the  children  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood  in  healing  the 
sick.  Who  are  God's  servants?  How 
do  they  serve?  How  should  we  show  our 
gratitude  for  the  service  they  give  us? 

As  you  study  again  the  picture  which 
shows  Christ  blessing  little  children,  re- 
fer especially  to  the  happy  smiles  upon 
the  children's  faces  as  they  gather  about 
Jesus.  They  have  no  fear  of  Him  for 
they  know  that  He  loves  them.  How 
does  He  show  His  love  for  us?  How  do 
God's  servants  show  us  that  they  love 
us?  It  pleases  God  when  His  servants 
love  and  bless  little  children. 

When  Jesus  was  here  on  the  earth 
He  taught  us  many  ways  to  serve  each 
other.  How  may  each  one  of  us  be  a 
"servant"  for  God? 

How  happy  Jesus  felt  when  Heavenly 
Father  helped  Him  to  feed  His  five 
thousand  guests!  In  what  other  way  did 
Jesus  feed  his  guests  besides  suppl5dng 
them  with  food? 

Review  the  gem  and  a  rest  exercise 
of  last  month. 

Teach  one  of  the  following  songs  dur- 
ing the  song  practice  period  this  month: 


"Jesus  Our  Loving  Friend,"  "The 
Heart  Garden,"  "Obedience" — Kinder^ 
garten  and  Primary  Songs — ^Thomassen. 

"Jesus,  Friend  of  Little  Children" — 
Songs  /or  Little  People — Danielson  and 
Conant. 

Second  Sunday,  September  8,  1935 

Lesson  41.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

"Blessed  Are  The  Merciful  For 
They  Shall  Obtain  Mercy" 

Texts:  Matthew  5:7;  Luke  6:20-36- 
49;  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  17;  Life 
Lessons  For  Little  Ones,  First  Year. 

Objective:  Happiness  comes  to  those 
who  are  kind  and  merciful. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
5u  Be  merciful. 

1.  Be  kind. 

2.  Be  forgiving. 

3.  Return  good  for  evil, 
b.  Obtain  mercy. 

1.  The  merciful  shall  be  blessed. 

(a)  Forgiveness  of  their  sins. 

(b)  Treated  kindly. 

(c)  Made  happy. 

II.  Illustrations  of  Mercy  Shown. 

a.  "The  Homeless  Kitten." 

1.  A  kitten  is  given  food  and  shelter. 

2.  How  it  said  "Thanks." 

b.  "Mercy  to  a  Lamb." 

1.  A  lamb  lost  in  the  canyon. 

2.  A  little  boy  gives  the  lamb  a  home. 

3.  The  kind  act  brings  happiness. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  One  day  little 
Clifford  heard  Mother  say  to  older 
brother  Robert,  "Bob,  dear,  you  must 
watch  your  tongue."  Clifford  didn't 
know  just  why  Mother  said  this  to  Bob, 
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and  he  thought  it  sounded  queer.  When 
bed-time  came  and  CliflEord  stood  upon 
his  little  stool  before  the  wash-bowl  to 
give  his  teeth  their  nightly  brushing,  he 
looked  at  his  tongue  in  the  mirror.  He 
curled  it  this  way  and  that  and  then 
tried  to  see  just  how  long  it  was. 

At  the  very  moment  when  it  looked 
as  if  ClifEord's  tongue  was  fsir  too  long 
for  so  small  a  boy,  Mother  appeared 
in  the  door-way. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing?" 
Mother  asked. 

"Watching  my  tongue,  that's  what 
Bob's  going  to  do,"  replied  Clifford. 

Mother  gathered  her  littlest  boy  into 
her  arms,  and  sitting  in  a  cozy  chair, 
told  him  something  very  important  about 
his  tongue. 

"Without  that  little  tongue  you  could 
not  talk.  How  happy  I  am  when  your 
tongue  helps  you  to  say,  "I  love  you. 
Mother."  Wouldn't  it  be  dreadful  if 
when  a  kind  word  wished  to  be  said 
there  was  no  tongue  to  help  the  lips 
speak  it?  Now  sometimes  when  people 
are  angry  at  something  that  someone 
has  said,  or  done,  unkind  words  want 
to  be  said.  That  is  when  the  tongue 
needs  to  be  watched,  so  that  those  angry 
words  will  not  be  spoken." 

"This  afternoon  Bob's  friend,  Garl, 
broke  the  chain  on  Bob's  bicycle.  He 
did  not  mean  to  do  it,  I'm  sure,  but  Bob 
became  angry  and  began  to  say  unkind 
words  to  Carl.  He  needed  to  watch  his 
tongue,"  explained  the  mother. 

Third  Sunday,  September  15,  1935 

Lesson  42.    The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  {Continued) 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God" 

Texts:  Matthew  5:9;  Jesus  the  Christ, 
chapter  17;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
First  Year. 

Objective;  Joy  and  happiness  come  to 
those  who  work  and  play  happily  to- 
gether. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Observe  children  in  their  play  and 
other  activities  that  they  indulge  in  to- 
gether. Talk  with  them  about  the  op- 
portunities they  have  to  be  "peacemak- 
ers." 

Betty,  Ruth  and  AHce  all  ran  to  get 


the  swing.  Betty  and  Ruth  got  there, 
together,  but  each  insisted  that  she  was 
first  and  a  quarrel  began.  AUce  wanted 
to  swing,  too,  but  she  knew  that  they 
could  not  all  swing  at  once  so  she  said, 
"Why  do  we  not  each  wait  for  a  turn, 
and  help  one  another.  Ruth  swing,  Bet- 
ty push,  and  I'll  count  to  fifty.  Then 
we  will  all  have  fun."  And  fun  they 
did  have.  Alice  could  be  called  a 
"peacemaker." 

When  little  children  speak  and  act 
kindly  toward  those  who  are  cross  and 
quarrelsome  and  help  to  stop  the  quarrel, 
they  are  "peacemakers." 

Fourth  Sunday,  September  22,  1935 

Lesson  43.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  (Continued) 

"After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye," 
etc. 

Texts:  Matt.  6:5-15;  Jesus  the  Christ, 
Chap.  17;  Life  Lessons  For  Little  Ones, 
First  Year. 

Objective:  God  is  pleased  with  those 
who  pray  to  him  humbly  and  sincerely. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Do  not  require  the  children  to  memor- 
ize "The  Lord's  Prayer."  Have  them 
repeat  it,  after  you,  when  you  have  first 
explained  its  meaning.  Say  for  them  a 
Httle  prayer  which  is  suitable  for  a  bless- 
ing upon  the  food,  a  bed-time  prayer  and 
a  morning  prayer.  Tell  why  we  bow 
our  heads  and  close  our  eyes  in  prayer. 
Talk  about  some  prayers  that  have  lieen 
answered  in  the  children's  homes  and 
in  your  own  experience. 

Charles  had  never  asked  the  blessing 
on  the  food.  Father  and  older  brother 
always  did  so.  One  morning  he  prayed 
alone  in  his  Sunday  School  class.  He 
felt  so  proud  and  happy  that  when  din- 
ner time  came,  he  asked  his  father  if  he 
might  ask  the  blessing.  After  that 
Charles  took  his  turn  with  his  father  and 
big  brother. 

Fifth  Sunday,  September  29,  1935 

Lesson  45.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  (Continued) 

(Note:    Inasmuch  as  there   are  five 
Sundays  in  this  month  we  will  teach 
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Dinnerette  Pork  and  Beans 

Just  the  Thing  for  Parties  and  Picnic  Lunches 

You  will  like  the  rich,  tasty  flavor  of  Dinnerette  Pork  and 
Beans.  These  selected  beans  are  prepared  by  the  most  san- 
itary methods,  with  an  abundance  of  delicious  sauce.  Try 
them. 

In  case  you  haven't  tasted  DINNERETTE  QUALITY  can- 
ned green  peas,  beets,  beans,  pumpkin,  tomatoes,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apricots,  ask  your  grocer  for  them.  You  will 
be  more  than  pleased  with  their  delicious  flavor.  All  Sani- 
tary and  well  packed  by  the 
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Announcements 

or  invitations  remember  that  we  can  furnish 
you  with  the  latest  and  smartest  in  weddinB 
stationery.  A  wide  selection  of  beautiful  up- 
to-date  type  faces  enable  us  to  produce  for 
you  announcements  or  invitations  of  distinction 
and     individuality.       Prices    most    reasonable. 
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30  Years 


of 


Faithful  Service 


In  1905 

The  Beneficial  Life  issued  its  first 
policy.  From  that  date  on  the  com- 
pany's policy  has  been  to  furnish  the 
best  in  Life  Insurance  and  service  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost— 

That's  one  reason  why  people  now 
insist  on  Beneficial  Life  Insurance. 


IF  ITS  A  BENEFICIAL  POLICY  ITS  THE  BEST  INSURANCE  YOU  CAN   BUY 
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